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IN THE NEWS. FOUNDATIONS: New Ford grants incl. $800M to SSRC to 
finance its grants-in-aid programs for research on Near and Middle East, Africa, 
China; $350M to Amer. Bar Assoc. for series of intl. conferences among lawyers; 
$250M to Columbia U. to support for. newspaper execs.’ seminars, to be conducted 
by Amer. Press Inst.; another $250M to Columbia, for Russian-American student 
exchange; $250M to Northwestern for research, grad. training in intl. relations and 
African studies; $250M to Stanford U. for research, grad. training in intl. relations 
and foreign policy research, plus $110M for research on econ. history of Portuguese 
Africa by its Ford Research Inst.; $150M to Infl. Press Inst. for research, seminars, 
regional meetings; $100M to Amer. Council of Learned Societies for exchange of 
Russian, American humanistic and social science scholars; $100M to Govtl. Affairs 
Inst. for correspondents’ seminars. * * * Ford also granted a total of $328.8M to 35 
academic presses for publications in humanities and social sciences, $103.2M for 
fellowship awards to law professors for legal and public affairs research. * * * 
Falk F. made four grants to support work in political education: $80M to Citizen- 
ship Clearing House, $32.6M to Vanderbilt U., $28M to MIT, $17.5 to Rollins. 
* * * CBS F. awarded 8 news and public affairs fellowships at Columbia U. 


PROGRAMS: Four young pol. sci. professors in 2/60 inaugurated the Citizen- 
ship Clearing House Faculty Fellowship Program in State and Local Govt., beginning 
work in offices of four governors. D. E. Hayhurst (West Virginia U.) assists Gov. 
Underwood of West Virginia; C. Joyner (Southwestern Louisiana Inst.), Gov. Hat- 
field of Oregon; J. Maloney (Fordham), Gov. Furcolo of Massachusetts; J. R. Wil- 
kinson (U. of Denver), Gov. McNichols of Colorado. Program “is designed to 
contribute to the improvement of instruction in political science, and bring to State 
governments the services of professional scholars.” * * * Washington Elections 
Research Center, of the Govtl. Affairs Inst., has published 3rd vol. of America Votes, 
containing raw data on recent natl., State elections. Next year plans new vol. con- 
taining elections data of world’s democracies. * * * For. Policy Assoc. and World 
Affairs Center for U.S. have merged into For. Policy Assoc.-World Affairs Center, 
J. W. Nason president. * * * St. Joseph’s College, Phila., has established Inst. of 
Latin-American Studies. 
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PROD TRANSLATIONS . 


8. K. Gurr. 


Political Life in the Urban Centers of Senegal: 
A Study of a Period of Transition 


Senegal and Sudan presently comprise the Mali Federation, which is in the 
process of achieving sovereignty within the French Community. Senegal itself 
is one of the most urbanized West African regions, and its cities have been 
characterized by a gradual growth of modern political life. The author presents 
some major findings on its urban political activity, based on extensive interviews 
made in the mid-1950’s. The oldest urban elite, almost entirely assimilated into 
the French way of life, has been only partially successful in developing party 
organizations that satisfy the interests of the newer urban residents. As a conse- 

e, the most active and radical post-war political activity has been centered 
in “non-political” bodies, notably labor unions. Also, urban political activity 
has been increasingly challenged by rural political developments, which have 
drawn their framework from urban politics. African specialists will note that 
Senegalese political development has much in common with such development 


elsewhere in Africa; it also has a number of distinctive features. 


The article originally appeared in Caters INTERNATIONAL DE SOCIOLOGIE, 
XXVII (July-December, 1959), pp. 55-84, under the title, “La vie politique 
dans les centres urbains du Sénégal.” It was translated by T. H. Stevenson. 


THE AFRICAN URBAN MILIEU 


It has been emphasized for some time 
that an essential characteristic of most 
cities in sub-Sahara Africa is that they 
were a “creation of the whites.” For 
the sociologist, the outstanding feature 
of the African urban milieu is that it is 
a “drastically new milieu.” With a few 
exceptions, the most important of these 
cities were founded quite recently, and 
lie within the framework of colonial his- 
tory. Those whose functional develop- 
ment and population growth in the past 
two decades have been most spectacular 
for the most part date back less than a 
century. In these cities African urban 
problems are most apparent, and hence 
they have more quickly drawn the at- 
tention of researchers. The essential con- 
cepts of the urbanization process‘in sub- 
Sahara Africa have been formulated in 
this context. 


The diversity in these urban situations 
should not be underestimated, however; 
it is especially important in the study of 


problems arising from political activities. 
Cities founded in the slave-trade period 
have traits that distinguish them from 
the more recent colonial cities, and any 
discussion of Senegalese cities must take 
full account of such a distinction. 

To be sure, “old cities” and “recent 
cities”! have one fundamental trait in 
common: both are entirely the products 
of external compulsion. In the rural dis- 
tricts, the controls introduced by the 
colonial power impinged on integrated, 
settled societies, whose solidarity and 
coherence often enabled them at least to 
check and moderate external influences, 
and to confine them to given channels. 
In the colonial cities, however, foreign 
activity itself created the framework in 
which it operated. Its principal effect was 
to bring together a conglomerate and 
poorly-integrated population, which from 
the outset was confronted by novel prob- 
lems and upon which the agencies of 
change acted with maximum intensity. 
This condition is essential in the consid- 
eration of problems of political life in an 
urban milieu. 


1 An instrumental distinction whose meaning is explained below. For an examination of some criteria 
making possible the definition of different types of colonial cities, cf. P. Mercier, “Aspects de la société 
africaine dans l’agglomération dakaroise: groupes familiaux et unités de voisinage,” in L’agglom- 
tration dakaroise. Quelques aspects sociologiques et démograpbiques. 1.F.A.N., Dakar, 1954. 
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Even at this juncture, however, effects 
of the distinction between old and recent 
cities are apparent. The growth of the 
old slave-trade cities took place in two 
stages. In the first, there was a fairly 
slow tempo of growth in which the ele- 
ments comprising the city were united 
into a relatively integrated whole. In the 
second stage, corresponding to the recent 
colonial period, population growth was 
much more rapid; new strata of city- 
dwellers appeared, so numerous that the 
original city could not effectively assimi- 
late them. A series of problems arose 
from the relations between the compara- 
tively stable nucleus and the weakly- 
structured host of new arrivals. In Sene- 
gal these relations were originally hostile, 
yet played an important role in certain 
phases of urban political life. 

The complexity of the principal traits 
of political phenomena in the framework 
of the colonial cities is suggested in the 
following discussion. 

The Traditional and Modern Frameworks 


African urban centers were established 
more or less wholly beyond the limits of 
traditional political units.2 They were 
distinguished by novel activities and 
functions, quickly acquired a cosmopoli- 
tan aspect, and received a meager admin- 
istrative organization. As privileged cen- 
ters for Europeans, they could hardly 
survive except through a system of direct 
administration, and withdrew more or 
less rapidly from the local, pre-European 
political systems and authorities, which 
were in no way equipped to absorb them. 
Yet political problems of the traditional 
sort were not entirely excluded from 
urban life. In certain cases the territory 
of an indigenous political system was 
largely or wholly incorporated by the 
city, and officially recognized. Colonial 
authorities at first assumed only the radi- 


cally new functions that the old system 
could not manage, but this phase of in- 
ternal autonomy was brief. The new gov- 
ernment progressively assumed all polit- 
ical functions, and the population of the 
city became diversified. Effective opera- 
tion of the traditional authority was then 
limited to the one ethnic group that 
henceforth furnished its members. Never- 
theless, despite its increasingly ambiguous 
position and more and more purely formal 
character, despite the fact that it had no 
genuine initiative, traditional authority 
continued to play a role in urban life. 
Old political systems eventually were used 
by the modern political organizations as 
one of the props for their own action, 
and conversely, some traditional authori- 
ties attempted to reinforce their declining 
influence by insinuating themselves into 
a new political role. 


These interactions merit attention. In 
effect, traditional political forms were 
taken over into the framework of urban 
life, though in rudimentary outline. This 
was the case in ethnic group and ward 
organization, for example, which involved 
the institutions of “ward-chiefery” and 
“race-chiefery.” These were often devel- 
oped spontaneously, sometimes assuming 
a clandestine nature. In other cases such 
organizational forms were encouraged and 
given official recognition. Some were 
created out of whole cloth by the colo- 
nial authority, which saw in them an 
effective means for regulating popula- 
tions still poorly integrated into the 
framework that it was striving to estab- 
lish. The role of authorities having tra- 
ditional origins quickly became second- 
ary, of course, but it has raised contra- 
dictions that make the study of inter- 
penetration between traditional and mod- 
ern political frameworks an_ essential 
one. 


2 Their territory, at least in the case of the oldest cities, was often the object of a “concession” by 
local authorities, and was therefore withdrawn from their direct control. 

is is the case, for example, of Lagos; regarding Dakar, where the authorities of the “Republic 
of Lebou” had their seat, cf. C. Michel, “L’organisation coutumiére (sociale et politique) de |: 
communauté Laboue de Dakar,” Bull. du Comité d’Et. hist. et sci. de VA.O.F., March 17, 1934; and 
C. Faure, Histoire de la presqu’ile du Cap-Vert et des origins de Dakar, Paris, 1914. 
4G. Balandier, in Sociologie des Brazzavilles noires (Paris, 1955) shows clearly the occurrence there 
of “a transfer onto an urban milieu of leadership agencies already existing in a rural milieu: the 
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The New Political Life 


More importantly, the urban centers 
deserve attention because of the role they 
have played in the development of a 
radically new type of political life, one 
whose forms have been largely borrowed 
from outside Africa. The first attempts 
at political organization and activity were 
born in the cities. More recently some 
political movements have appeared in a 
rural context, as a reflection of rural con- 
ditions, but they have drawn much of 
their pattern from the cities, or from 
among elements subject to urban influ- 
ences. 


The modern African city presents a 
set of conditions favorable to the develop- 
ment of especially intense political reac- 
tions. The position of the colonizing 
power is most sharply apparent in the 
city, and the instruments of its power 
are concentrated there. The rootless con- 
dition of the African population seems at 
its extreme; the masses that gather in 
the city are unsettled, poorly established 
in their occupations, and suffer from 
every form of insecurity. The new elites 
created and shaped by urban life feel 
restricted and disappointed in their de- 
sires for social advancement and for a 
share in authority and in modern symbols 
of prestige.® Finally, the city brings to- 
gether a white society and a Negro 
society, though often clearly separated 
by topography. In these circumstances 
racial tensions can develop to their maxi- 
mum. Moreover, they assume varied 
aspects, ¢.g., Competitive situations in 
various spheres, official or unofficial dis- 
crimination.® Intense reactions to such 
conditions may take no organized form 
and may not manifest themselves except 
after some delay, however. Here the 


problem of the “old cities” is again rele- 
vant. In them, such reactions can remain 
unorganized or marginal longer in rela- 
tion to the official forms of political ex- 
pression. We shall see that this is typical 
of certain Senegalese cities. 


Furthermore, some reactions are born 
and expressed in a much larger frame- 
work than that of political life in its 
strictest sense of party activity. Demands 
for justice in the colonial situation can 
be expressed on different planes and in 
different fields. In South Africa, for ex- 
ample, Africans are largely barred from 
social and political action, and the chief 
demands emerge in religious activities." 
Elsewhere, political life may not be for- 
bidden, but its forms of expression are 
limited, either openly or in fact—for in- 
stance, by means of a judicial system in 
which people cannot file a case. Thus, the 
most radical demands are formulated not 
within the framework of parties — at 
least, in their official platforms — but in 
that of unions or other associations. 
Attitudes, behaviors, and ideologies are 
formed in such organizations, pending 
the possibility of full expression at the 
political level. In the urban centers of 
Senegal some of the most important popu- 
lar forces, at least prior to the great 
transformations that began in 1956, were 
to be found outside parties. 


The Growth of Rural Political Life 


These fundamental demands of the ur- 
ban population provide models for similar 
demands that spread from the cities into 
rural districts. The general preponder- 
ance of the cities in political initiative 
is mentioned above. They are both cen- 
ters of attraction and centers for the 
diffusion of foreign influences. An im- 


hierarchy of administrator-mayor, administrator-deputy mayor, and ward leader corresponds to the 
hierarchy of regional leader, district leader, and cantonal leader” (p. 169). The contradictions that 
he points out in the administrative organization of Brazzaville were sharper still at Dakar: the institu- 
tion of appointed ward leaders coexisted with that of an elected city government, whose relations 
with the colonial administration did not differ in principle from those of French city governments 


with prefectoral authority. 


5 Cf. P. Mercier, “Evolution des élites sénégalaises,” Bull. intl. des Sci. soc., VIII (#4, 56). 
Groupement européen de Dakar: orientations d’une enquéte,” Cahiers intl. de Soc. XIX, 1955. 
8 Cf. Infra., and the Summary Notes Given in P. Mercier, “Aspects de la Société Africaine” and “Le 
* Cf. B. G. M. Sundkler, Bantu Prophets in South Africa, London, 1948; and G. Balandier, Sociologie 


actuelle de Afrique noire, Paris, 1955, 
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portant part of the urban population has 
considerable mobility, and thus maintains 
solid ties and frequent communication 
with the regions of its origins.® More- 
over, lesser members of the modern urban 
elites, ¢.g., workers and petty officials, 
have been settled in rural centers, thus 
extending urban influence still further. 
By these means a double network of in- 
dividuals more or less shaped by the con- 
ditions of urban life is established. Con- 
tacts and relations between urban centers 
and rural districts can vary markedly, 
however. The area affected by the prestige 
of political leaders thus may be more or 
less extensive. The forms of activity and 
organization created in the city generally 
can be transplanted to rural sectors only 
in their rudimentary forms. 

In Senegal, historical factors account 
for the sharp division between city and 
countryside. In the old coastal cities, a 
separatistic history and a_ particular 
juridical status have contributed to their 
marginal position in Senegalese life. The 
consequences of the separation between 
the former “citizens” of “the four com- 
munes” and the former “subjects” of 
the interior® have not been entirely wiped 
out, even in recent years. 

From the foregoing points of view, 
Senegalese urban political life can be 
oriented in summary fashion to the gen- 
eral problems of urban political life. A 
series of particular traits in the Senegalese 
situation are first interpreted against the 
historical background. The subsequent 
section summarizes the results of investi- 
gations conducted in certain Senegalese 
centers in 1953-1955, during a period of 
transition between two major phases in 
the development of political life.1° 


PoLiTIcCAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE CitTiEs oF SENEGAL 


In all of West Africa, the phenomenon 
of urbanization has been most extensive 
and the variety of its forms most striking 
in Senegal. The area has about ten com- 
munities with more than 10,000 inhabi- 
tants each; five of these have well over 
30,000 inhabitants and the major urban 
center, Dakar, has almost 250,000 inhabi- 
tants. The urban population exceeds 500,- 
000, about one quarter of the total popu- 
lation. The present urban pattern has no 
link with a pre-European tradition. Some 
of the cities wield influence over exten- 
sive suburban zones, and the distances 
separating them are relatively short, so 
that the western half of Senegal is cov- 
ered by a close network of urban centers. 


Partial administration of municipal 
affairs and familiarity with electoral 
machinery are by no means recent acqui- 
sitions. The first African communes 
“with full powers”!! were created in 
Senegal, in the second half of the 19th 
century, and there the first “mixed com- 
munes”!? were developed, at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. Among all the 
French West African territories, Senegal 
contained the largest number of con- 
stituted communes, and alone had al- 
most a quarter of the communes with 
full powers created in all French Over- 
seas Territories by the law of 1956. As 
early as 1925 there were 18 communes, 
of which four had full autonomy. The 
exercise of political rights in modern 
form dates back more than 75 years for 
some cities, and by 1953 there were 
elected municipal councils in 14 of the 
20 mixed communes in Senegal. 


8 These facts were studied by M. Hunter, Reaction to Conquest, London, 1936, among others. 


®Cf., infra., summary historical comments regarding the development of citizenship in the oldest 
Senegalese settlements. 

10 After 1956, changes occurred more rapidly. There were profound transformations in the orients 
tions of political parties, in the organization of unions, etc. These transformations acquired greater 
significance in the new legislative and constitutional frameworks instituted in 1957 and subsequently. 
11 These had an organization patterned after that of French communes, even though the conditions 
under which they operated were not always comparable. It was not until 1956, 75 years later, that 
communes were established in territories other than Senegal. 

12 These were all characterized by the fact that their mayor was a representative of the French colonial 
administration. There were various types, according to whether the city council was entirely appointed, 
or partially or entirely elected. Between the two wars they expanded rapidly outside Senegal. 
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“The Four Communes of Senegal” 


The four coastal cities have had the 
longest experience with political rights. 
All are fairly old; Dakar was founded 
most recently, in 1857. St. Louis of Sene- 
gal, founded in the time of the slave- 
trade, is the oldest, and a typical example 
of the “old colonial city.” In 1659 a 
warehouse of the Company of the Sene- 
gal was built on the site, the first French 
settlement in the region. It was a com- 
mercial post oriented toward the river, 
and a small military outpost; it became 
the jumping-off place for the conquest 
of the African territories. The general 
traits of the old African city may still 
be found in St. Louis’ central section, 
despite recent changes. In such a center 
the African population was relatively 
stable.1* A few European families estab- 
lished residence, and a rather important 
mixed-blood population developed. By 
the mid-19th century an urban com- 
munity with a homogeneous way of life 
had emerged. 

The Isle of Gorée, which became the 
second commune in Senegal, was occupied 
in 1677; it was oriented toward the 
Petite-Cote and the factories of Rufisque, 
Joal, and Portudal. Of these, only Ru- 
fisque developed; it became the third com- 
mune. St. Louis and Gorée underwent 
many vicissitudes before 1815, when they 
were restored to France. They then re- 
turned to “legal” commerce, which was 
centered in the valley of the Senegal. 
St. Louis retained its dominance. By the 
end of the 18th century it had had nearly 
7,000 inhabitants, about half of whom 
were free and almost a tenth European. 
In the 1870’s its population was about 
15,000, while Gorée had but 3,000; 
Rufisque was growing as was Dakar. 
Finally, the interior back of the Petite- 
Cote was opening up, and Thiés was 
founded. In the following period St. 


Louis stagnated’* and Gorée declined, 
losing people at the expense of Dakar and 
Rufisque; Rufisque grew rapidly, as the 
port for the ground-nut. Dakar entered 
a period of prosperity at the turn of the 
century.’ During the late 19th century 
the composition of the population already 
was beginning to change fairly rapidly, 
especially in the expanding centers, but 
the old core of urban population con- 
tinued to hold a dominant place, not 
only in urban life but also in the colony 
of Senegal as a whole, whose constitution 
had come into effect. The people of 
St. Louis most notably served as essential 
instruments of the colonization effort. 

This dominance was expressed very 
clearly in the political realm. The coastal 
cities, in contrast to the interior cities 
and rural areas, had been introduced to 
the structure and organization through 
which modern political life is conducted 
long before the reforms of 1946. Political 
activity of the modern type was first 
limited to the European settlers but was 
soon extended to the mixed-blood element 
and then to the Negro population. Begin- 
ning in the late 18th century, St. Louis 
had a mayor, always a mixed-blood, who 
served as intermediary between the gov- 
ernor and the populace. In 1789 the 
colony participated in metropolitan polit- 
ical activities, sending to the States- 
General a petition of grievances that de- 
manded commercial freedom — ite., 
abolition of the Company monopoly — 
and the end of slavery. A satisfactory 
agreement was reached among employees 
of the Company, European businessmen, 
and mixed-blood businessmen, but it was 
never brought to fruition; a period of 
disorder set in and persisted until the 
rebirth of the colony in 1815. 

In 1833 French citizenship was con- 
ferred upon all free inhabitants of St. 
Louis and Gorée by royal decree. Citizen- 
ship was extended to all inhabitants of 


183 We have observed that in such cases a “people belonging to the city” emerged. Their ties with 
their birthplaces were more or less completely severed. 
141T¢ had scarcely 20,000 inhabitants in 1920, but its growth resumed in the 1930's. In 1954 it had 


a population of 39,000. 


15 With the creation of a harbor, which captured the trade of Rufisque, whose modernization appeared 
impossible, and the installation of the government-general of French West Africa, established in 1895. 
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the two cities with the abolition of 
slavery in 1848.1® The four coastal cities 
were elevated to the status of communes 
with full powers between 1872 and 1887, 
and the organization of political life on 
a European pattern in the four com- 
munes crystalized the opposition between 
the citizens of the old settlements and 
the subjects of the territories in the 
newly-conquered interior. The cities 
alone provided apprenticeship in public 
life and in the representative system. 
Beginning in 1871 they eiected a deputy 
to the French Parliament. In 1879 they 
elected a Council-general patterned after 
those in France, supposedly to represent 
all Senegal. It actually represented only 
the few urban centers, whose interests at 
the time diverged widely from those of 
the rest of Senegal. An effort was sub- 
sequently made to repair this breach by 
transforming the Council-general into a 
colonial council, consisting of representa- 
tives elected by the citizens and repre- 
sentatives for the non-citizens appointed 
by the notables.1* This reduced conflicts 
scarcely at all. Meanwhile, citizenship 
acquired new importance. At first it was 
established by local law and had no effect 
in other French territories. Not until 
1916 did the “natives of the four com- 
munes” receive full French citizenship 
while still being able to retain their per- 
sonal status. These citizens were few in 
number: scarcely 80,000 in 1939, about 
100,000 in the 1950’s. The cities tended 
to include more non-citizens than citi- 
zens as they grew. Actual participation 
in politics developed only gradually. At 
the first legislative elections, in 1871, 
only a third of those registered voted, 
and the rate dropped to less than a fifth 


16 Which nearly tripled the number of citizens, 
heterogeneous but less completely “assimilated.” 


in some years. Since the beginning of the 
20th century, however, urban citizens 
have taken an increasingly lively interest 
in political matters.1® 

In this restricted political system the 
relative importance of the roles played by 
different ethnic groupings and different 
cities varied continuously. Ethnic domi- 
nance, first held by the old European 
families, passed gradually to mixed-blood 
society, which came into being in the 
18th century and rapidly acquired wealth, 
education, and influence. By the mid- 
19th century mixed-bloods made up the 
majority of the westernized population. 
But the entry of the emancipated slaves, 
the first sizable migration toward the 
cities, quickly reduced the mixed-bloods 
to a minority. In 1900 they numbered 
less than 5,000 in the four communes to- 
gether, though for several decades their 
economic and political influence remain- 
ed quite disproportionate to their num- 
bers. Among the cities, St. Louis was 
predominant until WW I. At the be- 
ginning of the century it practically con- 
trolled the deputation to the French 
legislature and the Council-general — 
and hence the economic life of the terri- 
tory. Then Gorée-Dakar came to the 
fore;!® in 1914 a citizen of Gorée, Blaise 
Diagne, was elected deputy, followed by 
Galandou Diouf and Lebou. These men 
were the first elected Senegalese to win 
broad support at Paris; Diagne himself 
was appointed a Secretary of State [a 
subministerial post, equivalent to a U.S. 
Under-Secretary]. In Senegal, the au- 
thority of elected officials — deputies and 
Councillors-general — increased, and 
clashes with the civil administration were 
frequent.”° 


who henceforth comprised a body that was more 


17 Translator’s note: the notables were influential residents appointed to high political offices in the 
interior by the local representative of French government. 


18 Especially after 1914, when there appeared a particularly dynamic personnage, Blaise Diagne, whose 


popularity was widespread. 


19 Dakar absorbed Gorée in 1929. The latter was reestablished as a separate commune in 1956. 

20 At first — at the end of the 19th century — these were conflicts between the merchants, uphold- 
ing the interests of their agencies, and the civil administration, then engaged in an expansionist policy 
in West Africa, whose advantages the former could not see. Not until recent years did these conflicts 


change very much in character. 
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The Growth of Political Parties 


This political tradition explains why 
the changes in Senegal after 1946 took 
a unique coloring, and why Senegal’s 
subsequent political history has been con- 
siderably different from that of other 
French West African territories. The 
political changes instituted after WW II 
represented in part a loss of privileged 
position for the four communes, though 
they continued to play a dominant role 
for several years.”1 This was one of the 
factors that made the period 1946-1956 
one of transition. 


One important development was the 
appearance of well-structured political 
parties. Pre-war political life had been 
characterized by clusters of followers 
assembled about influential leaders, in a 
framework that somewhat resembled that 
of a “republic of notables.” This pat- 
tern was still common in 1946; the na- 
ture of parties changed only gradually. 
On the other hand, political life broad- 
ened to include the whole territory. The 
long-standing predominance enjoyed by 
the coastal cities persisted for a few years 
but the weight of their electorate fell 
rapidly.22 [he emerging ideologies and 
the newly-founded political organizations 
were oriented toward the satisfaction of 
wants quite different from those typical 
of the old urban populations. But the 
models and the leaders that the latter 
had produced retained an influence that 
greatly exceeded their geographic limits, 
and in the cities they receded only slowly 
before the growth of a political life with 
different roots. 

The fact that the post-war institu- 
tional developments were not trans- 
planted to virgin soil had two contradic- 
tory results. On the one hand, a political 
party that was merely a branch of a 


French party — the S.F.1.0.73 — devel- 
oped and for several years played a domi- 
nant role throughout Senegal. In the 
other territories parties were more often 
purely local, and simply allied themselves 
with the French parties. The S.F.I.O. 
lost its predominence in Senegal after 
1951, but kept it in the four communes 
— St. Louis and Dakar-Gorée being its 
chief strongholds; it remained there as 
the African Socialist Movement.”4 This 
result, the adoption of assimilationist 
views, was to a certain degree a charac- 
teristic of pre-war political life, but on 
the other hand it contributed to the lead- 
ership of the first party that tried to be 
at once interterritorial and specifically 
African: the African Democratic As- 
sembly (R.D.A.). It provided some of 
the most radical elements in the move- 
ment, which received considerable sup- 
port, especially at Dakar. Several radical 
leaders were the source of the conflicts 
that resulted in the split in the R.D.A. 
that followed the change of orientation 
after 1950. The R.D.A. was subsequently 
a rather marginal movement in Senegal. 
This second result suggests the strength 
of the relations of a party limited to the 
numerous elite of the old Senegalese cities 
with the great European currents of 
political thought. ; 

But the greatest effect of the diversifi- 
cation of Senegalese political life was 
felt elsewhere. The appearance and rapid 
success of the Senegalese Democratic 
Bloc (B.D.S.) — which stemmed from a 
division in the S.F.I1.O. — were the mani- 
festations, in the political realm, of two 
essential facts: (1) the important changes 
that had taken place in the composition 
of city populations; and (2) the re- 
sumption of initiative by the rural popu- 
lations, who seized the opportunity to 
express themselves directly, and especi- 


21 A very significant portion of the present framework emerged from the “four communes.” 
22 Until 1957, universal suffrage existed only in the four communes. In the rest of Senegal the 
franchise, which was very limited in 1946, was extended to more and more people. The organic law 


of 1956 abolished all restrictions. 


23 Translator’s note: French section of the Workingmen’s International: the French Socialist Party, 


attached to the old Second International. 


24In 1956. The municipal elections of the same year showed clearly the extent of its influence, which 


was unimportant in the interior cities. 
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ally to express themselves in opposition 
to the old cities. The legislative elections 
of 1951 were typical in this respect. The 
enlarged rural electorate had numerical 
control and held the key to success in 
the elections; a substantial part of the 
urban masses shared in an effort to drive 
a breach in the old system of urban 
domination. In this period the ideo- 
logical aspects of the political parties were 
still unimportant. The elections of 1951 
were a victorious revolt of the new 
citizens, urban and rural, against the old 
citizens of the “four communes.””° The 
two candidates of the B.D.S. won. Sig- 
nificantly, one of them represented di- 
rectly, through the unions, the new 
forces. The division between the whole 
of the territory and the cities was thus 
repeated within the cities. A new phase 
had commenced, one in which politics 
became more complicated. But the forms 
that can be termed “traditional” for 
political life were too deeply embedded 
within the patterns of urban life to give 
way at once. 


SENEGALESE PoLiTicaAL LIFE IN 
TRANSITION, 1953-1956 


It was under such conditions that re- 
searches were conducted on the forms of 
political expression in several Senegalese 
urban centers, chiefly at Dakar-Gorée 
and at St. Louis — that is, three of the 
four communes — and also at Thiés, a 
newer city in the interior close to and 
under the influence of the Dakar-Gorée- 
Rufisque aggregate. This last study pro- 
vided certain comparative materials. This 
essay discusses only some of the findings 
of these researches. Three essential facts 
must be remembered: 


(1) The importance retained by cer- 
tain long-standing patterns. A party de- 


signed to be distinctive, and to a degree 
founded in opposition to these patterns, 
nevertheless conforms with them, at least 
for a time, within the “old cities.” This 
is one of the limits of the political sys- 
tem of this period: the deepest political 
aspirations, which are rapidly gaining 
strength, can be only partially expressed 
within a partisan structure. 

(2) The central role of certain non- 
political groupings and organizations”* 
in the elaboration of more radical ideolo- 
gies and in the formation of the most 
active groups. This must be viewed as 
a direct function of the preceding con- 
dition. 

(3) The temporarily marginal status 
of an important part of the new elites, 
whose formation had accelerated in the 
post-war years. At the time of study, a 
shift of elites was occurring. Youthful 
elements were vigorously opposed to what 
was termed the “bourgeoisie of the old 
cities.”*" This is another indication that 
the underlying forces still laid outside 
urban politics; they did not enter them 
until 1956. 


The New Parties 


After 1946 a series of political parties 
emerged: the Senegalese branch of the 
S.F.1.0., the B.D.S., the M.P.S., and the 
U.D.S.?® Only the first two received wide 
support, yet one cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the extent of party member- 
ship. Out of a group of 1,200 men inter- 
viewed at Dakar, for example, more than 
half (56 per cent) declared themselves 
members of a party.2® The percentage 
was very high, and of considerable sig- 
nificance. The population involved in 
this sampling was essentially a stable 
one, or at least one settled in cities for 
several years. Other researches justify 


25 At the time, the civil administration viewed this revolt rather favorably. Of course, it was only 
one aspect of the politics of the period. Some rather contradictory alliances were formed to oppose 


the S.F.1.O. 


26 Assuming a limited sense for the word “political,” by applying it solely to party organizations. 

27 Cf. P. Mercier, “Evolution des élites sénégalaises,” Bull. mil. des Sci. soc., VIM (#4, ’56). Materials 
for comparison appear, mutatis mutandis, in E.-F. Frazier, Bourgeoisie noire, Paris, 1956. 

28 Senegalese Populist Movement and Senegalese Democratic Union. 


29 This involved solely the male population. 
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the assertion that the temporary popu- 
lation, especially the seasonal one, shared 
very little in urban politics.°° However, 
the groupings under study clearly ex- 
tended beyond the nucleus of the “old 
population,” which in Dakar was less 
sharply defined and more conglomerate 
than in a center such as St. Louis.*! The 
traits peculiar to the latter were still 
discernible, however: thus, the majority 
ethnic group — Lebou and Wolof, which 
includes the largest number of “old urban 
families” exhibited these political 
characteristics in a more striking form. 
Exact data gathered on extended family 
groups revealed political party member- 
ship varying from 50 to 80 per cent 
among the Lebou and Wolof (as much 
among women as among men); in these 
cases, membership was verified by pos- 
session of a party card. This verification 
was not required in the course of the gen- 
eral study previously noted; one may 
thus assume that some of the men inter- 
viewed who declared themselves mem- 
bers of a party were only sympathizers, 
or had failed to have their cards renewed. 
Other data, however, confirmed the va- 
lidity of the information obtained. Thus, 
during the post-war years the Senegal 
branch of the S.F.I.O. was among the 
six most important branches of the party; 
in the mid-1950’s the enormous majority 
of its adherents were to be found in the 
coastal cities. 


One peculiarity, examined in the 
course of this essay, requires at least a 
partial interpretation. Considering the 
massive party membership, participation 
in elections was scanty. Thus, at the time 
of the last municipal elections in Dakar, 
the number of persons registered to vote 
exceeded 50,000.52 According to the 


census of 1955, one might have expected 
it to reach nearly 80,000. Abstentions — 
in relation to the number registered — 
amounted to about 30 per cent. In this 
trend one can see the ambiguity that 
typified political life in the Senegalese 
cities. Evidence was also gathered on the 
status of participation in the other phases 
of party activity. Parties are organized 
in ward sections, sometimes with separate 
sections for women. The activities of 
these sections do not merit detailed study; 
they vary too greatly in intensity. One 
point became clear, however, from direct 
observation on one hand and the results 
of a series of interviews on the other: 
these sectional activities drew only a very 
limited portion — about 10 per cent — 
of party effectives. By contrast, occa- 
sional demonstrations might draw con- 
siderable numbers, including individuals 
from outside the city. Sometimes such 
demonstrations coincided with propa- 
ganda meetings organized directly by the 
party. In other cases they stemmed from 
the presence of a party leader as an ob- 
server at an official reception, a confer- 
ence, etc. 


Other facts also demonstrate that party 
membership does not imply militant ac- 
tion in the specifically political arena. 
A series of interviews carried out during 
1953-1954 revealed only a slight degree 
of ideological unity in the two large par- 
ties, the $.F.I.O. and the B.D.S.; knowl- 
edge about specific phases of their pro- 
grams was generally modest or non- 
existant. Hence distribution of party 
memberships scarcely involved a precise 
ideological choice.** This choice to some 
degree reflected an actual distinction,** 
but this was apparently no more than a 
tendency. In addition to the primary 


30 But it could remain attached more or less firmly to the political activities of the place of its origin. 
31 Jt included elements from St. Louis and Gorée, Lebou elements that had become urbanized “on 


the spot,” etc. 


The population of Dakar tripled 1936-1956, from 80,000 to nearly 250,000. 


32 To be precise, $2,250. These elections are used as an example because the new organization for the 
city government involved a revision of the electoral lists, the most extensive in many years; and, 
also, a comparison with recent census figures (compiled in 1955) was possible for the first time. 

38 The facts of the split between the latent ideological content of judgments and opinions of a political 
sort, and that of the party programs, are noted below. Of course, there were probably distinctions 


according to level of schooling. 
84 Roughly, between old and new city-dwellers. 
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cause of this peculiarity, described pre- 
viously, there were secondary causes, of 
ethnic, religious, and other natures. Their 
action contributed to the blurring of 
lines between the party groups. These 
facts explain, for example, why the 
B.D.S., until its recent changes, was un- 
able despite great efforts to change the 
nature of urban politics. Only the broad 
action of new factors that were felt con- 
siderably beyond the frontiers of Senegal, 
from 1956 on, brought some change. 
These widespread occurrences affected 
chiefly the two large parties. The other 
parties, the M.P.S. and U.D.S., which 
had developed from the schism in the 
R.D.A., had a quite different nature. 
They were parties of activists, and in 
Senegalese political life had only second- 
ary importance. The successes of the 
R.D.A. elsewhere in West Africa, even 
during 1956-1957, had only feeble re- 
percussions in Senegal. This fact had 
many causes, which cannot be studied 
here. By contrast, the S.F.I.O. and the 
B.D.S. were tending to become, in terms 
of number, parties with mass support; 
their cores were made up as much by 
“notables” and “elected agents” as by 
activists. The struggle between these two 
parties continued to dominate the stage, 
if not in all Senegal, at least in the cities 
and in certain rural districts.25 In some 
cases it took extremely violent forms. 
Pre-election riots were common between 
1946 and 1956. Even in 1957, rather 
serious incidents marked the reorganiza- 
tion of the commune of Dakar, before 
the last municipal elections.** For the 
first time, elements of the B.D.S. (now 
the Senegalese Populist Bloc, or B.P.S.) 
won strong representation in the city 
council, previously dominated without 
opposition by the S.F.1.O. (now the 
African Socialist Movement — M.S.A.) ; 
an outburst of partisan passions marked 


this shift. Such demonstrations revealed 
the intense hostility between the two 
main parties. This deeply influenced ur- 
ban life, in the realms that overlapped 
into the specifically political domain. 
Some indications have been given as 
to the significance of party membership. 
They can be supplemented by approach- 
ing the problem somewhat differently. To 
a considerable degree, the parties remained 
closely associated with the “‘clienteles” 
that typified pre-war political life. This 
trait appeared most clearly in the party 
in power, the one that controlled the city 
government. To maintain and increase 
such a political clientele, the party had 
access to very important instruments. 
Through the numerous municipal em- 
ployees and all others who depended upon 
city hall, or who directly or indirectly 
benefited from its aid or its support, it 
extended a very wide network of influ- 
ence. This was elaborated by the other 
network of influence, comprising the 
traditionally influential individuals, who 
were partly interwoven into it. If a 
party had such a basis its dynamic force 
dropped considerably, and the role of its 
leaders assumed major importance. The 
prestige of the leader was essential to the 
cohesion of the political groups. This 
fact came out clearly in various researches. 
For instance, in the course of over 100 
interviews it appeared that there were 
wide gaps between the official orientation 
of the party to which the respondent be- 
longed and the political goals that he 
expressed.28 Adherence to the leader 
overcame that difference to some extent. 
A certain formalization of partisan at- 
tachment thus appeared, in a primitive 
fashion. The importance of the leader's 
prestige was revealed with the greatest 
clarity in relation to the feminine clien- 
tele of the parties. It must be empha- 
sized that at Dakar, at least among the 


85 Where the rivalry, furthermore, was chiefly between the “outposts,” in this case more or less connected 
with the tradition of the “old cities,” and the surrounding countryside. 

36 The separation of Gorée and the anticipated electoral redistricting had persuaded the civil adminis- 
tration to dissolve the municipal council and to replace it during the electoral period with a bipartisan 


municipal commission. 


87 Particularly in their activity as electoral agents. 


88 In a general way, these goals showed a much more definite “nationalist” potential. 
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elements that have been urbanized the 
longest, the percentage of party member- 
ships has been as high among women as 
among men. This was a peculiar aspect 
of the Dakar situation, not found, for 
instance, at Thiés (where the percentage 
of memberships among women, depend- 
ing upon the ethnic group, was from one- 
half to one-tenth that among men). At 
Dakar the women’s branches on occasion 
could mobilize large crowds, adorned in 
party colors. Study of about 30 of these 
individual cases suggested that the con- 
scious essence of political attachment con- 
sisted almost entirely of the relation with 
the leader. 

The formalization noted above can be 
studied from various points of view. The 
fundamental bipartition of political life 
in a way was responsible for the indirect 
expression of intragroup and intergroup 
divisions and rivalries whose nature was 
other than political. This explains why 
the line of separation between the two 
political blocs did not have the same sig- 
nificance to all sectors of the population. 
In specific situations it assumed many 
meanings. For example, one could find: 
(1) hostility between the Lebou-Wolof 
grouping and the rest of the population 
(which resembled, without exactly cor- 
responding to, the fundamental division 
noted above); (2) hostility, more or 
less muted, between Wolof and Lebou; 
and (3) hostilities within each of the two 
groups, in proportion to diversities of 
origin, status, etc. 

This accounts for the relative flexibil- 
ity prevailing in the composition of the 
clienteles that made up the parties.®® 
Since the clienteles represented varied 
levels, however, they introduced new di- 
visions, or revived and solidified old hos- 
tilities. 

(1) A fundamental problem arises 
from the interactions between the modern 
political system and what remains of 
the traditional or semi-traditional sys- 


tems. At Dakar, the powers of the “‘sé- 
rigne” and of the dignitaries of the former 
“Lebou Republic” were continued, al- 
though they gradually lost their impor- 
tance.*® The parties were careful to keep 
these leading figures among their clien- 
tele. As a result there were some ra- 
ther complex manipulations concerning 
nominations and successions. A nomina- 
tion accepted by one party was more or 
less openly contested by the other. Hence 
the relatively frequent bifurcation of 
power: opposing the dignitary who had 
received official recognition was another 
who maintained himself as pretender, 
with the support of the party that had 
backed his candidacy. Such events stood 
out even more sharply among ward lead- 
ers, who depended most directly upon 
the party that controlled the city gov- 
ernment. Their support was more or less 
confined to the voters of this party. 
Hence certain wards had clandestine 
ward leaders, around whom the members 
of the opposition party could gather. Of 
course, such phenomena have accelerated 
the deterioration of these institutions. 
(2) In the religious field, control over 
chiefs of the great Moslem brotherhoods 
similarly has been at stake in intense 
struggles between the parties. This was 
particularly true of the main brother- 
hood in Senegal, that of the Tidjanes. 
This problem has been centered outside 
Dakar and the other coastal cities, but 
has had important repercussions in these 
cities. The rivalries that apparently have 
always surrounded the choice of the 
caliph of the Tidjanes were intensified 
and acquired a greater impact, in pro- 
portion as the fundamental hostility of 
the parties was openly associated with 
them. Violent incidents involving politi- 
cal enemies occurred even on pilgrim- 
ages to Tivaouane, where the caliph re- 
sides; they contributed to the prolonga- 
tion of conflicts within the caliph’s fam- 
ily. Well-meaning interference by re- 


39We found, for example, that extended family groups with some degree of solidarity might be 
divided in political views. This caused severe tensions, but rarely breaks. 

40 Cf. C. Michel, op. cit. The civil administration continued to grant some prominence to the sérigne 
of Dakar, and ultimately used him as a propaganda agent in some of its activities outside Senegal. 
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spected figures, with the aim of keeping 
such matters on a purely religious plane, 
has had little success. The Tidjane chief- 
tans have been too enmeshed in politics 
to listen. 


(3) A last example involves recrea- 
tional activities organized at the end of 
the year around the exhibition of the 
“Janterns.”*! These activities provided a 
basis for the formation of temporary 
groupings founded on ethnic background, 
neighborhood, occupation, etc. Such 
groupings undertook the making of a 
“lantern,” and exhibited it to neighbors, 
relatives and others, eventually by form- 
ing a parade. An element of competi- 
tion entered; the most noteworthy “‘lan- 
terns” won rather imposing gifts and a 
brief prestige for the groupings that ex- 
hibited them. The parties seized on this 
competitive aspect. Party sections them- 
selves created “lantern” groupings. With 
access to considerable material means 
and a large number of workers, they 
made “lanterns” that were veritable car- 
nival floats, huge and very elaborate. 
Their exhibition brought together in a 
procession the typical rabble of large 
political demonstrations. At the same 
time it aroused friction between hos- 
tile parties.42 They had taken over, al- 
most entirely at their expense, demonstra- 
tions whose character they had utterly 
changed. This is a typical example of 
the way in which disparate activities 
have been infused by the two-party 
rivalry. 


This process also has another side: the 
parties have seen a decline in their oppor- 
tunities for expressing political drives. 
In the old cities, they experienced relative 
stagnation for some years, while social 
changes accelerated and intensified. Ele- 
ments just becoming aware of the world 


political situation remained aloof from 
party activity, unless they joined the 
marginal parties. This was a prime dis- 
covery from general investigations at 
Dakar and St. Louis. Comparison of the 
principal socio-occupational categories 
that had been used as a basis for classi- 
fying the population under study pro- 
vided informative data for this topic. 
The following categories showed a per- 
centage of political party membership 
higher than that of the average of re- 
spondents: farmers and fishermen; un- 
skilled laborers and domestic workers; 
merchants. By contrast, the percentage 
of membership was lower among semi- 
skilled workers, higher-ranking office- 
workers and government employees, and 
professional people. It is significant that 
trained workers and the intellectual ele- 
ments most often kept apart from the 
existing political system. Such was the 
situation at Dakar. That at St. Louis 
was little different, or so it appeared from 
an incomplete analysis of an inquiry car- 
ried out among a sampling of the popu- 
lation in the island wards. 

By contrast, the inquiry carried out 
at Thiés, whose traits are quite unlike 
those of the “‘old cities,” provided very 
different results. For all the men, the 
percentage of membership was smaller 
than that at Dakar—40 per cent.** The 
following categories were below that fig- 
ure: farmers, merchants, skilled workers, 
lower-ranking office-workers, and govern- 
ment employees. On the other hand, un- 
skilled and semi-skilled workers, and 
higher-ranking office-workers and gov- 
ernment employees, were higher.** Here 
the greatest degree of party membership 
corresponded to the most active cate- 
gories; Thiés does not have the political 
traditions of the old cities, and the for- 
malization found in them was much less 


41 At first these were merely decorated lanterns. The custom certainly has a European origin; it is 


typical of the “old cities” of Senegal. 


42 In 1954 the parades of “lanterns” were prohibited by administrative edict. 

43 The results at Dakar and at Thiés cannot be compared in detail. However, the informative value 
of these general results could, in each case, be verified at other stages in the research. 

44 It should be noted that in the case of Thiés the category of unskilled workers was much closer to 
that of semi-skilled workers. The unskilled workers, largely employed by the railroad, comprise 4 


more stable group than at Dakar. 
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striking. The data from Thiés enable one 
to approach in a much more meaningful 
way the problem of differentiating be- 
tween the two large Senegalese parties in 
terms of their socio-occupational compo- 
sition. Adherence to the B.D.S. was gen- 
erally predominant in all categories, but 
the trend toward this party was greater, 
on the one hand, among semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers, and on the other, 
among higher-ranking office-workers and 
government employees. At Dakar, where 
the B.D.S. was at this time in the minor- 
ity, a comparable trend was apparent: the 
party was proportionately stronger among 
semi-skilled workers and intellectuals. But 
differentiations of this type cannot fail to 
be blurred in a context such as that de- 
scribed above. 

Therefore the importance of the groups 
remaining on the edge of party activities 
was more significant. Two groups merit 
particular attention. These were, first, the 
new cadres emerging from higher edu- 
cation; the problems resulting from their 
emergence are briefly discussed below. 
Secondly, there was a rather large group 
of persons less than thirty years old who 
had at least a primary schcol education.*® 
The criticisms that the latter expressed 
against the established political system 
were often very harsh (against the city 
government, against the cadres of the 
two parties, etc.). Some had made sev- 
eral attempts to gain admittance to the 
existing parties, or into youth groups 
affiliated with the parties. They found 
themselves in weakly-structured, short- 
lived groups with no specific political 
function, but in which political prob- 
lems were approached in a generally non- 
conformist manner. Otherwise they de- 
voted their energies to organized non- 
political groupings. 

The importance of some of these non- 
political groupings must now be exam- 
ined. To a large degree they offered, more 


than the relatively inflexible political par- 
ties, adequate frameworks for expressing 
anti-colonial demands and for creating 
activists. 


Religious Organizations 


As distinct from many other parts of 
Sub-Sahara Africa, organizations of a 
religious character play only a very 
limited part here. We have already seen 
how the “traditional” political parties 
entered into the activities of some re- 
ligious groups and attempted to make 
them recruiting bases for their clientele. 
The more limited movements alone pro- 
vided certain means, chiefly indirect, for 
expressing extremist political demands. 
This was the case, for example, of a 
grouping founded by Moclem students at 
Dakar. However, they received very lit- 
tle support.*® 


Cultural Associations and Youth 
Movements 


Cultural associations and youth move- 
ments have had a more important role in 
this area. Some of them have contributed 
to the formation of strong political 
cadres. In general, the cultural associa- 
tions have had a rather precarious exist- 
ence; their activities in some cases have 
ceased. Their efforts to win the support 
of the masses by undertaking an educa- 
tional role — for instance, by means of 
the theater — have often been disappoint- 
ing. Finally, they often have had a 
ambiguous nature. Thus, in a city such 
as Dakar, founded by highly “assimilated” 
elements, they have experienced some 
difficulty in contributing to the develop- 
ment of modernized African culture. But 
they are not devoid of concern for politi- 
cal organization in a very general sense, 
removed from party orientation. This 
was shown with regard to three of the 


45 Often, youths whose studies had been interrupted. It was difficult for them to achieve occupational 


stability. 


46 Its policies called for a renovation of Islam, so that it came more or less directly into opposition 
with the great Brotherhoods, whose religious formalism was rather marked; the latter retained a 


generally dominant influence. 
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most vigorous associations, by an investi- 
gation of the topics discussed by the study 
groups that they created, and of the con- 
tent of the discussion.*7 By considering 
such questions as teaching and the lan- 
guage for teaching, the organization of 
local communities, economic development, 
interracial marriages, etc., their study of 
the political problems resulting from the 
colonial situation had wide influence. 

As for the Youth Council of Senegal, 
which comprised the majority of youth 
associations and was organized primarily 
in the cities, the orientation of its ac- 
tivity was even clearer. By the nature of 
its conflicts with the civil administration, 
by the content of its demands in behalf 
of youth, by the topics related to the 
future of youth whose study it was un- 
dertaking, it disclosed a “nationalist” 
potential of some vigor. 

It is essential to note the possible role 
of associations founded on ethnic or ter- 
ritorial bases, in particular those inspired 
by youths. Centers for contact with 
territories other than Senegal, they spread 
the foreign political influence of the 
parties predominating within them. This 
seemed to be the case, for instance, of 
the grouping of Senegalese youths with 
relation to the R.D.A. However, these 
associations were never directly linked 
with a given partisan organization. The 
political role that they might temporarily 
play was very flexible and therefore some- 
what indeterminate. 


Labor Unions 


Labor unions should receive especial 
attention. The union movement in 
French West Africa is numerically one 
of the most important, and among the 
most active, in all of sub-Sahara Africa. 
Like the political parties, it took form 
only in the immediate post-war period. 


In 1954 it had a membership about 100,- 
000, or a little less than one-third of all 
wage-earners. The unions have reached 
their greatest development in Senegal, 
especially in the large cities. In 1954 
this territory contained more than half 
the union members in French West 
Africa, more than a third of all Sene- 
galese wage-earners. Dakar has a central 
role in this field. It is the headquarters 
for the largest unions, which were once 
affiliated with French federations but 
are now autonomous. Dakar also pos- 
sesses a very active “Labor Exchange.” 
By itself it contains more than two-fifths 
of the union members in Senegal. 


To some extent the significance of 
the unions is more than occupational 
and economic. The degree to which they 
complete the political machinery of the 
city is suggested by a comparison of the 
percentages of party memberships with 
the percentages of union memberships. 
Of 1,200 persons interrogated during the 
Dakar survey noted above, about one- 
half (52 per cent) stated they were 
union members. The potential ambiguity 
of such statements was suggested above 
in connection with political parties.“ 
However, an analysis of the respondents 
by socio-occupational categories gave 
meaningful results. The average rate of 
union membership was surpassed by 
lower-ranking office-workers and govern- 
ment employees, higher-ranking office- 
workers and government employees, and 
professional people; it was equalled by 
semi-skilled workers. With the exception 
of the first, these are precisely the cate- 
gories whose rates of party membership 
were lowest. On the other hand, partici- 
pation in union activity was distinctly 
more important among the categories 
comprising the intellectual elements than 


47 We acknowledge our indebtedness to the cultural associations for inviting us to participate in theif 


study groups. 


48 Respondents claiming membership in a union often were behind in the payment of their dues, of 
only heeded the directives of the union without having joined it. Hence the number of union members, 
so far as it can be estimated from the general survey, is much higher than that given by the unions 
themselves. The deviations shown for the different categories are more marked than the raw figures 
of the general survey indicate; the categories with the highest percentages of union members were those 
in which the exactness of the responses was the greatest, as later samplings emphasized. 
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among the semi-skilled workers. The 
situation was reversed at Thiés, but be- 
cause of the large Dakar-Niger Railroad 
shops there, this city is an exceptional 
case. The traits found at Dakar, by 
contrast, proved characteristic of union- 
ism in French West Africa. The overall 
figures, obtained from official sources 
based on statements by unions, indicated 
clearly that manual occupations were the 
least unionized. Out of the 100,000 
union members in French West Africa in 
1954, more than half were either govern- 
ment officials or government employees. 
The rate of unionization in the govern- 
mental sector was nearly double that in 
the non-governmental sector. Finally, in 
the two sectors together, semi-skilled 
workers comprised only a little more 
than a fourth of all union members. 
Furthermore, results of the studies at 
Dakar and Thiés suggest that union 
membership and level of schooling corre- 
late rather closely; this was far from the 
case with respect to party membership, 
at least at Dakar. To what degree did 
unionism offer educated individuals a 
means of expression that, in the period 
studied, parties did not offer them? Edu- 
cated persons, especially youths, were 
more susceptible to extremist anti-colonial 
aspirations. And to what degree could 
union action present itself more clearly 
as a trial postponement for the existing 
order than action within the framework 
of parties? 


The particular traits of union struggle 
markedly demonstrate the fundamental 
conflicts of the colonial situation. One 
cannot accurately speak of the “politiza- 
tion” of unions, in the sense many gov- 
ernment officials give this term. The 
limited activities of parties and the very 
conditions of unionism in a colonial situ- 
ation have given unionism a marked 
political coloring. 


(1) Interviews of militant unionists, 


focussing on some of their asserted poli- 
cies, revealed that the union struggle was 
regarded as directed essentially against 
the government. This must be inter- 
preted not only with regard to the general 
traits of the colonial system but also in 
relation to the commanding role that the 
government played in labor. It was first 
of all the principal employer: in a city 
such as Dakar, a little more than a third 
of the wage-earners were dependent upon 
it. It was responsible for setting the 
minimum wage, and it has happened that 
owing to budgetary considerations and 
general policy it established a lower figure 

an non-governmental employers might 
have adopted. Finally, during the period 
in question, a central problem was that 
of enforcing the Code of Overseas Labor, 
enacted by Parliament in 1952. The civil 
administration was responsible for its en- 
forcement, and the strikes of 1953 were 
designed to bring pressure on the adminis- 
tration so as to obtain a “fair enforce- 
ment” of its provisions. In the inter- 
views mentioned above, conflicts with 
employers were scarcely mentioned as 
such. Employers were identified with 
the civil administration; the terms “civil 
administration” and “colonialism” seemed 
almost interchangeable. The adversary of 
the unions being essentially the civil ad- 
ministration — and a “colonial civil ad- 
ministration” — their action inevitably 
assumed political significance, broadly 


defined.*® 


(2) In the field of union activities 
the hostility between the European com- 
ponent and the African component of the 
urban population showed itself most 
vividly. This stemmed not merely from 
the fact that the civil administration 
and the employers represented the power 
of the “whites.” It was also noteworthy 
that European workers, employees, and 
officials almost invariably formed separate 
unions, with goals sharply opposed to 


49 This struggle against the civil administration was not confined to local matters. It was affected by 
events at Paris, both administrative and parliamentary. The use of political precedents seems very 
clear here. They sometimes brought success, as was the case in the enforcement of the provisions of 


the Labor Code regarding the hours of work. 
JUNE, 1960 
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those of the African unions.°° The acute 
crises produced by certain important 
strikes gave forceful expression to this 
rift. The African unions, despite their 
ideological differences, despite the per- 
sonal rivalries that brought their leaders 
into opposition, often engaged in com- 
bined and coordinated activities. By con- 
trast, the strikes of the African workers 
and those of the European workers 
scarcely ever coincided, though the latter 
might break out as a response to the 
former in an effort to maintain the hier- 
archy of salary scales. As demonstra- 
tions of African unity against the civil 
administration and against European 
controls in general, strikes were the only 
occasion in which the underlying tension 
characterizing the city appeared dis- 
tinctly and in a generalized fashion. It 
was because they expressed this tension 
that their impact and the emotional re- 
sponse to them were so important. 


(3) This was also the principal cause 
of their ultimate success. During such 
conflicts, demands were expressed that 
were far more extreme than those made 
by the parties. Thus, in the strikes of 
1953, the union press and the union 
leaders evoked the possibility that African 
“loyalism” would be suspended and that 
the bonds between France and the Over- 
seas Territories would be changed; the 
question of independence was openly and 
threateningly discussed. Union activities 
assumed a certain nationalistic coloring 
that the parties at that time disregarded. 
Behind every limited demand regarding 
salaries or the regulation of working con- 
ditions lay the fundamental anti-colonial 
demand; it was this demand that gave 
weight to the mass demonstrations and 
that carried the day. It must be further 
noted that during this period major ex- 
ternal ideological elements entered the 
contest, especially through the unions. 
An important number of their activists 
had studied techniques of organization, 


both in France and in other countries, 
Participation in international congresses 
put them in contact with the ideological 
currents of the world. A study of the 
union press was very revealing in this re- 
gard. 


To the masses, unions proposed goals 
that were, in the period under considera- 
tion, far different from those of the 
political parties. Unions were in many 
ways more systematic and more vigor- 
ous. They were much less apt to make 
differentiations along ethnic, religious, or 
other lines. The unity of action that 
they practiced banned their assimilating 
such hostilities and conflicts, whose mean- 
ing was foreign to them. These hostili- 
ties yielded before the fundamental hos- 
tility brought out by union action. The 
near-unanimity with which the directives 
of the union have been followed is very 
significant. For the elites, on the other 
hand, unions offered, in an era in which 
the forms and matrices of customary 
political expression appeared too narrow, 
a wider and more adequate field of action. 
Unionism supplied the most accessible 
agencies for sharing in power of the mod- 
ern sort. The intellectual elites furnished 
the substance of the union framework 
and played a dominant role on their 
executive committees.5? Located at the 
very center of situations of tension and 
conflict, they found in union activities 
the most effective way of asserting mod- 
ern views and of surmounting the limits 
barring their advancement in the political 
and occupational fields. 


DEVELOPMENTS SINCE 1956 


Such were the chief aspects, in a period 
of transition, of the political life of the 
large Senegalese urban centers. In the 
subsequent four years, great changes 
have occurred. Senegalese political in- 
dividuality — considerably modified by 
that of the “old cities” — has remained 
clear, but it has in great part shifted to 


50 Cf. P. Mercier, “Aspects des problemes de stratification sociale,” Cahiers intl. de Soc. XVIII, 1954- 
51 A scrutiny of union publications in 1953 made this evident. 
52 In a very broad sense; their composition was very heterogeneous and drawn from various strata. 
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other fields. 


In the “‘old cities,” changes have taken 
place that were already evident when the 
investigations noted above were being 
conducted. The importance of these facts 
must be emphasized: 


(1) The separation between the cities 
and the countryside, and more particu- 
larly between the old cities and the rest 
of the territory, is becoming less sharp. 
This fact has already been pointed out 
in connection with recent demographic 
developments and the growth of the 
B.D.S. There are other indications. The 
intellectual elites have more diversified 
origins; though the oldest nuclei of urban 
population remain important in their 
composition, they are steadily decreasing 
in size. The bonds among the different sec- 
tions of the territory are tightening. On 
the other hand, the old elites are becom- 
ing active outside city boundaries, and 
give a place in their considerations to the 
problems of rural modernization and evo- 
lution. Certain projects established by 
the youth associations and the unions have 
contributed to this orientation. 


(2) These facts are connected with a 
shift in generations that has extensive 
effects. The attitude of youthful elites 
has been different; they feel themselves 
competent to assume broader responsi- 
bilities.5* At the same time they are 
diverging more or less impetuously from 
the paths of “‘assimilation,” and are striv- 
ing to rediscover and revive specifically 
African values. An effort to prove 
themselves individually by integrating 
themselves into the existing system is 
being succeeded by an effort to prove 
themselves as representatives and guides 
for a host that must be freed from this 
system. This is a trend toward nation- 
alism, in the widest sense of the term. 


(3) In the coastal cities, the grow- 
ing strength of racial tensions since the 
last war cannot fail to encourage such a 


change. The vast increase in the num- 
ber of Europeans, their greater occupa- 
tional diversification, the much stronger 
reaction to the facts of discrimination, 
and multiplication of competitive situa- 
tions — occupational or otherwise — are 
the most obvious phases of this major 
phenomenon.** 


As these factors have come into full 
operation, a new phase of political life 
has opened. These are its principal 
traits: 


(1) From 1956 on, in unions and in 
politics, secessions from the original 
French bodies — confederations or par- 
ties — have multiplied. Previous remarks 
indicated the development of this process 
among unions. After some delay it af- 
fected the S.F.I.O. itself, which was trans- 
formed, not without difficulties, into the 
African Socialist Movement. The assimi- 
lationist tradition declined, or at least was 
no longer proclaimed openly. After the 
parties. became autonomous, the distinc- 
tion between direct and indirect forms 
of political expression began to disappear. 
Extremist demands of a nationalistic 
character found expression within the 
parties, and worked effectively there 
after 1957 (at the time when the new 
“organic law” authorized the first Sene- 
galese government). 


(2) To a certain degree, the very old 
Senegalese political tradition once more 
became a driving force. At the same 
time the marginal elements, whose exist- 
ence was particularly marked among in- 
tellectuals, entered into real politics, 
chiefly within the framework of the 
B.D.S. They comprised the left wing 
of the new Senegalese Populist Bloc 
(B.P.S.), which stemmed from the 
B.D.S., and shared in the creation of the 
African Convention, which is striving 
to extend outside Senegal the strictly 
autonomous orientations of the B.D.S. 
They tried to organize the B.D.S. as a 


58 Cf. P. Mercier, “Evolution des élites sénégalaises,” Bull. intl. des Sci. soc., VII (#4, *56). 
54 Cf. P. Mercier, “Le groupement européen de Dakar,” Cahiers intl. de Soc., XIX, 1955. 
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mass-party, but in patterns very different 
from those prevailing in the “old cities.” 
Finally, their influence has been decisive 
in attempts to regroup the Senegalese 
parties, “disregarding personal and doc- 
trinal differences.” It has been a question 
of wiping out the fundamental hostility 
that typified post-war Senegalese political 
life, which — as we have seen — had 
more than a purely political significance. 
This effort led, not without difficulties, 
to the creation of the African Regroup- 
ment Party (P.R.A.). The former rival- 
ries were still evident, though in a dimin- 
ished and less forceful manner, during 
1958-1959. The youthful elements of 
the B.P.S. at first helped provide the lat- 
ter with leadership of the other territorial 
parties. It was they who, at the Congress 
of Cotonou, introduced the first out- 
spoken assertion by the P.R.A. in favor 
of independence.®® 

(3) However, the influence of the 
political tradition of the old cities has not 
been entirely discarded. Added to that 
of the conservative religious leaders, it 
helps account for a return to a moderate 
stand on the part of Senegal. The cam- 
paign for the referendum of 1958 showed 


this clearly; it was under this two-fold 
pressure that the B.P.S. took a position 
in favor of “yes.” It likewise accounts 
for the less extreme attitudes often taken 
by leaders within the new Mali Federa- 
tion." However, this influence of tradi- 
tion is not sufficient to block new trends, 
It is significant that in the legislative 
elections of March, 1959, the Senegalese 
Solidarity Party (P.S.S.), a combination 
of conservative city and rural elements, 
was as thoroughly defeated at St. Louis, 
where victory seemed probable, as in the 
rural districts. Again, it should be noted 
that the youthful elements that entered 
the B.P.S. in 1956 have in part left 
the new Senegalese Progressive Union 
(U.P.S.), an offshoot of the latter party 
after the regrouping noted above. By 
founding the African-Senegalese Re- 
groupment Party (P.R.A.-S.), they have 
hoped to express their disappointment 
with a party insufficiently radical, insuf- 
ficiently organized in structure, and con- 
taining too many aspects of the “tradi- 
tional” political life of the old cities. 


Paul Mercier 
Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes 


55 Some months before there was established an African Independence Party, whose support remains 
very limited. [Cotonou is the capital of Dahomey.} 


5® Translator’s note: the Mali Federation is the new state formed by the union of Senegal with the 
Sudanese Republic. 


IN THE NEWS continued from p. 2 


RESEARCH: NSF has released prelim. study of research and development 
(R&D) funds in colleges and universities in ’58. Total separately budgeted R&D 
funds were c. $736 million, half for basic research, two-thirds from natl. govt. 
Soc. sci. sector was $35.6 million, 57% for basic research, 48% from natl. govt. 
* * * NSF itself made basic research grants of $49.1 million in ’59 (appropriations 
were $136 million) ; its Office of Soc. Sci. made a modest 53 grants, $889.3M in all, 
in archaeology, econ., phil. of sci., social anthro., demography, hist. of sci., and social 
psych. * * * Total R&D expenditures in the U.S. now approach $13 billion annually; 
notably, they have exceeded total advertising expenditures since 58 (R&D $10.23 
billion, ads $10.20 billion). 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT: As of 3/60, 25 educational institutions had 
refused natl. student loan funds because of non-Communist affidavit requirement, 


§7 others had officially protested. Kennedy-Clark bill against disclaimer was intro- 
duced in Senate, 8 similar bills in House. 
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Turkey’s Path of Development 


This interpretation of the economic and political development of modern 
Turkey is asserted to be an answer to a “letter to the editor” from one Comrade 
V. I. Smoliakov, who wrote: “It is a well-known fact that after having rid 
herself from the rule of imperialists in the 1920’s, Turkey followed an inde- 
pendent foreign policy and became a champion of peace and anti-colonialism. 
Why has Turkey recently become the bulwark of imperialism in the Near East?” 
Two unusual interpretive elements are present: the positive evaluation of 
Kemal Ataturk’s role, and, more striking, a view of present-day Turkey as 


retrogressive. 


This article first appeared in the Soviet journal Kommunist, No. 3, 1959, 
pp. 94-106. It was translated by Andrew Janos. 


The historical development of modern 
Turkey abounds in contradictions. This 
country was first in the Near East to 
embark upon a road of national inde- 
pendence and national sovereignty, yet 
today she is one of the most important 
agents of colonialism in the area. Her 
national bourgeoisie, once in the fore- 
front of the liberation movement, now 
supports a professedly anti-national pol- 
icy. Ankara, the “second Mecca” of the 
Islamic peoples during the years of the 
war of national liberation, has become a 
refuge for those puppets of imperialism 
who had to flee from the revenge of 
their own peoples. 

There have been momentous changes 
in Soviet-Turkish relations. In Novem- 
ber, 1920, Kemal Ataturk expressed “the 
profound enthusiasm of the Turkish peo- 
ple for the Soviet people, who are not 
content with shaking off their own 
chains . . . but are resolved to crush 
oppression all over the world.” As late 
as 1936, Kemal said: “Our friendship to 
the USSR is as strong and sincere as it 
was fifteen years ago.” Nevertheless, the 
present rulers of Turkey support the 
enemies of the Soviet Union, prevent the 
restoration of friendly relations between 
the two countries, and subordinate the 
political, economic, financial, and terri- 
torial interests of the Turkish people to 
the will of aggressive American cliques. 

This conspicuous turn of events, how- 
ever, is neither surprising nor unexpected, 
for the forces of reaction have been pres- 
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ent ever since the successful War of In- 
dependence. Even in the earliest stages 
of its development, the Turkish national 
bourgeoisie was characterized by a di- 
chotomy of progressive and reaction- 
ary tendencies, and the popular masses 
were not sufficiently prepared to counter- 
act the working of reactionary forces 
and to determine the course of democratic 
transformation. The progressive forces 
of international politics were much weak- 
er than today, while at the same time the 
position of imperialism was strong enough 
to accelerate the development of reaction- 
ary tendencies among the leading groups 
of Young Turks. 

The Turkish bourgeois-nationalist revo- 
lution was progressive because it was 
waged against the allies of imperialism, 
against feudal-clericalism, and against 
colonialism. But while the national 
bourgeoisie raised the standard of inde- 
pendence the same class also endeavored 
to secure special privileges and the domi- 
nation of the new state; its nationalism 
very soon turned into extreme chauvinism 
and stern measures were taken against 
socialists and the national minorities, 
against the demands of the workers and 
peasants, and against the democratiza- 
tion of the social order. 

The two tendencies existed side by side 
and worked through the same historical 
forces, but the relationship of the two 
was dependent on various internal and 
external political factors. There is no 
doubt that had the progressive tendencies 
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survived longer, the new international 
situation characterized by the progressive 
forces of socialism would have given a 
different turn to events in Turkey. But 
the development of a bourgeois-national- 
ist Turkish state, the growing strength 
of bourgeois-nationalist tendencies, and 
the inconsistency of foreign policy were 
largely inevitable concomitants of the 
development of a capitalist economy. 

The situation is quite different in 
countries that have gained their inde- 
pendence in the recent period of vic- 
torious socialism and decadent imperial- 
ism. Obviously, class differences and con- 
tradictions are present between the work- 
ing masses, who demand solutions for im- 
portant social problems, and their rulers, 
who try to utilize their privileged posi- 
tion in order to gain further material and 
political advantages. As Comrade N. S. 
Khrushchev pointed out at the 21st Con- 
gress of the CPSU, “political processes in 
former colonial countries do not reflect 
differences among political parties but the 
contradictions of class societies.” Reac- 
tionary tendencies may be even more 
acute in such countries because of the in- 
fluence of imperialism. The role of pro- 
gressive forces is the same as it was in 
Turkey, but the international situation 
is fundamentally different from what it 
was 20 or 30 years ago. Therefore it 
is safe to say that the “Turkish case” 
cannot be regarded as typical. 

The cruel and humiliating armistice 
of Mudros (October, 1918) that Turkey 
had to accept aboard H.M.S. Agamemnon 
left the country in a desperately defense- 
less situation. The Entente powers en- 
visaged the cession of Izmir and East 
Thrace, the establishment of international 
supervision over a part of Anatolia and 
the strait zone, financial controls, full 
disarmament, and the appointment of in- 
ternational “‘advisors” to various leading 
positions. Although these conditions 
were all but identical with colonialism, 
the Sultan and the ruling classes accepted 
and fulfilled them with utmost servility. 
Some representatives of the bourgeoisie 
could see no way out but to seek the 
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suzerainty of an imperialist power or to 
have Turkey made a mandate territory 
under U.S. supervision. Popular resistance 
against such plans was widespread in 
Anatolia, and a small group of the na- 
tional bourgeoisie under the leadership 
of General Mustafa Kemal took command 
of the popular movement. In retaliation, 
the imperialists occupied Istanbul, forced 
the Sultan to sign the “peace” treaty of 
Sévres, and organized Greek military in- 
tervention to suppress the seemingly un- 
important revolt in Anatolia. 

At this juncture Turkey embarked 
upon the only correct road, that of revo- 
lutionary war against foreign interven- 
tionists and the reactionary Sultanate. 
The country itself was backward and 
desperately poor, it had no proletariat to 
lead the revolutionary movement, and the 
national bourgeoisie often showed re- 
markable indecision. Nonetheless, the 
revolutionary movement succeeded in 
freeing the country from foreign oppres- 
sion. The victory of the progressive 
forces, however, would not have been 
possible had it not been for certain exter- 
nal factors. First, one must recall the vic- 
tory of the Socialist Revolution in the 
Soviet Union and the direct assistance 
provided the Turkish people by the Soviet 
Government. The forces of imperialism 
were defeated by the general revolution- 
ary upsurge in the countries of East and 
West, the sympathy of Islamic peoples all 
over the world, especially in India, and 
the pressure of progressive opinion in the 
Western countries, in addition to the 
determined resistance of the Turkish 
people. As V. I. Lenin said: “Turkey was 
doomed to be the prey of imperialism... 
but the people resisted and forced the 
greatest imperialist powers to take their 
hands off.” 

The end of the war of liberation did 
not mean the end of all difficulties. The 
long series of wars had devastated the 
country and ruthless exploitation of its 
resources by feudal lords and foreign 
capitalists had crippled economic life. 
The new nationalist leadership was un- 
doubtedly more progressive than the 
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feudal Sultanate, but it still represented 
the interests of the bourgeoisie and the 
landowning class. Accordingly, despite 
the outstanding role of Communists in 
the national war of liberation, the new 
government took repressive measures 
against the Communist movement, which 
had serious effects on the further develop- 
ment of the country. “Fighting against 
Communism and other progressive forces 
must necessarily be reactionary,” said 
N. S. Khrushchev. “An anti-Communist 
policy does not unite a nation. On the 
contrary, it divides popular forces and 
weakens determination to resist imperial- 
ism.” Even before the end of the revolu- 
tionary war, the nationalists turned 
against the young and still nascent work- 
ers’ and peasants’ organizations; mass 
arrests and executions of Communist 
leaders very shorty forced the Party un- 
derground. But because in addition to 
political power the bourgeoisie wanted 
all the economic gains of the war of lib- 
eration, Turkish foreign policy retained 
much of its anti-imperialistic character. 

The republic of the national bourgeoisie 
was built on the ruins of the semi-colo- 
nial, clerical-feudal Ottoman Empire. 
The 1920’s and *30’s witnessed the large- 
scale reorganization of administration and 
the judiciary, the legal system, and educa- 
tion. Great changes were brought about 
in religious and cultural life. The feudal 
aristocracy, the bureaucracy of the Sul- 
tanate, and religious leaders lost their 
political influence. The influence of for- 
eign capital was diminished, first by the 
provisions of the Lausanne Treaty of 
1923, which curtailed the legal rights of 
foreign concessionaires and creditors. At- 
tempts were made to eliminate’ foreign 
capital from the national economy alto- 
gether by repurchasing a number of for- 
eign concessions (railways, ports, mines, 
public utilities) or by terminating con- 
tracts and placing them under strict 
state control. 

Turkish politics of the period was 
characterized by strong statism and by 
tendencies to encourage national capital- 
ism by the state. The young and weak 
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national economy had to be protected 
from the strong expansionism of Western 
capitalist economies. But neither pro- 
tectionism nor legislation (e.g., the 1927 
Act of Industrial Development) produced 
significant changes in the rate of capital 
investment. Merchants and financiers 
were reluctant to invest their capital in 
industry, preferring the commercial and 
banking operations that provided them 
with a greater profit rate and capital 
turnover. After the failure of this policy 
of encouragement, the government took 
direct initiative and control over indus- 
trial expansion. 

The opposition of feudal parties and 
groupings to state capitalism was great. 
These elements advocated a rapproche- 
ment with the West, advocating the in- 
dustrialization of the country by the use 
of imported capital instead of internal 
economic resources. It is important to 
note that the Turkish government of the 
day sought the cooperation of the USSR 
instead of the West. In 1932 the Soviet 
Union provided an interest-free loan of 
$8,000,000 for the purchase of heavy 
industrial machinery. The Soviet Union 
also provided technical assistance for in- 
dustrial construction and a number of 
qualified mechanics for the installation of 
equipment. Thus the Soviet Union not 
only supported the Turkish people dur- 
ing their struggle against imperialism, but 
selflessly continued to support them in 
the achievement of economic independ- 
ence. But the importance of this loan was 
far greater than the immediate economic 
gains. Soviet assistance had a great moral 
effect on the broadest strata of Turkish 
society and greatly influenced the attitude 
of Western financial interests, who until 
then had kept the country under a 
financial blockade. As an effect of the 
Soviet loan, Turkey succeeded in obtain- 
ing credit from Western countries on 
non-political terms. 

With the help of Soviet financial assist- 
ance, huge textile plants were built in 
Kizer and Nazilli. The state sector was 
considerably expanded, with the bulk of 
investment going into industries previ- 
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ously non-existent in Turkey, such as 
sugar, cement, paper, glass, wood pulp, 
etc. The aggregate value of industrial 
production amounted to 58 million liras 
in 1927; by 1939 it had increased to 331 
million liras (counting the production of 
factories with over 10 workers if me- 
chanized, or over 20 workers if not 
mechanized). New railway lines, the 
Central Bank of the Turkish Republic, 
and several commercial banks were 
financed by state funds. The state in- 
vestment program and the re-purchase of 
concessions strengthened state capital- 
ism and improved the foreign trade and 
payment balance of the country. Gov- 
ernment policy thus was aimed at 
strengthening national independence 
while serving the interests of the broad 
popular masses as well. The foreign pol- 
icy of the country restored Turkish pres- 
tige in international relations and 
strengthened the friendship of the Turk- 
ish people with the USSR. 

The Turkish government, however, left 
the path of positive nationalist policy in 
the second half of the 1930's. By this 
time the Anatolian (nationalist) bour- 
geoisie had been assimilated into the 
Istanbul (comprador*) bourgeoisie, and 
this powerful new class fell under the 
leadership of commercial-industrial com- 
prador elements. The activities of the 
leading cliques were increasingly char- 
acterized by the pursuit of narrow class 
interests. The policy of state capitalism 
was not immediately abandoned, but the 
share of private capital gradually and 
visibly increased. In a later phase, the 
rate of private investment surpassed that 
of public investment; the comprador 
circles clearly favored the expansion of 
Western financial capitalism. Their influ- 
ence put a brake on the progressive re- 
formism of the government; the cultural 
and educational programs in particular 
were seriously curtailed or dispensed with 
as dangerous. Simultaneously, the policy 
of national independence and pro-Soviet 
orientation was abandoned, although this 


program had enjoyed the unqualified sup- 
port of all political parties. When the 
Liberal Party was founded in 1930, the 
Istanbul newspaper Milliet editorialized: 
“Our foreign policy has a positive na- 
tional character. It is the duty of each 
political party to honor the guiding prin- 
ciples of this foreign policy. One of 
these principles is our friendship with the 
Soviet Union. Every well-meaning Turk- 
ish citizen attaches great importance to 
these friendly relations.” 

The new foreign policy became evi- 
dent with the “gentleman’s agreement” 
of 1935 with Britain, which made Turkey 
a chain in the system of Mediterranean 
alliances. In 1936, at the conference of 
Montreux, Turkey was already on the 
side of British imperialism and opposed to 
the interests of the Soviet Union. She 
also supported Franco-British imperialism 
on the question of strategic straits, fol- 
lowed a policy of “non-interference” dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War, joined the 
Balkans Entente (Turkey, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, Romania), and later joined the 
Near Eastern Alliance (Turkey, Iraq, 
Iran, Afghanistan). 

It is generally acknowledged that the 
foreign policy of states is dependent upon 
their domestic policies. This is, how- 
ever, not the case with weak states such 
as Turkey, where political decisions are 
made under the pressure of foreign pow- 
ers. In such cases, changes in the course 
of foreign policy will bring about de- 
cisive changes in internal, social relations. 

Kemal’s death in 1938 was of decisive 
importance too. We certainly must rec- 
ognize that the role of the individual is 
limited by his environment and by his- 
torical and social conditions; hence Kemal 
cannot be held solely responsible for the 
developments. Obviously his policy was 
class policy, but his judgment, foresight, 
and sincere patriotism at least served to 
restrain reactionary tendencies. Kemal 
could not have prevented the new politi- 
cal orientation of Turkey but he could 
have saved his country from major 


* This term refers to the indigenous bourgeoisie who benefit materially and politically from a colonial 
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political deviations and national catastro- 
phies. After his death, however, reac- 
tionary forces were revitalized and the 
leaders of the feudal-comprador parties 
received high parliamentary and state 
positions. Kemal’s successors usurped his 
name but had nothing in common with 
his policies. 

During World War II the Turkish gov- 
ernment revealed its true face. Its sole 
aim was to strengthen the dictatorship in 
order to increase the profits of the bour- 
geois and landowning classes. Although 
Turkey was a non-belligerent (she did not 
declare war on Germany and Japan until 
February, 1945) the ruling class main- 
tained a disproportionately large army, 
the burden of which rested on the work- 
ing people. The cost of living increased 
between four and five times during the 
war years, and in Istanbul alone there 
were 55,000 registered paupers. The 
twelve-hour working day was intro- 
duced by law but it was not uncommon 
for workers to work 14 to 16 hours. 
Income taxes on wages amounted to no 
less than 32 per cent, and in the villages 
the asar (feudal tithe) system was re- 
vived. No one knows exactly how much 
the ruling classes profited by such meth- 
ods; the 200 per cent increase of bank- 
ing accounts and the official statements 
on speculation and corruption give only 
a vague idea of their enrichment. In 
1943, Ismet Inonu, Kemal’s successor and 
the President of the Republican Party, 
raised his voice against “the usurers of 
olden times, the gamblers and speculators, 
who draw their profit from difficult con- 
ditions.” But in fact the government 
did nothing to stem the tide of corrup- 
tion. After the war, in 1945, deputy 
Hikmet Bajur declared in the Medjlis: 
“Speculation, bribery, and fraudulent 
practices have become an everyday fea- 
ture of our economic life, but, except 
for a few speeches, no measures have been 
taken against them. Both town and 
village are at the mercy of these plun- 
derers, and the government is unable to 
intervene.” 

As has already been mentioned, Turkish 
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foreign policy before the war was strong- 
ly oriented toward the Anglo-French im- 
perialistic bloc. Later, when France was 
defeated and Hitler attacked the USSR, 
this orientation was changed in favor of 
Nazi Germany and its allies. Disregard- 
ing her declaration of neutrality and 
previous conventions with the USSR 
(friendship and non-aggression) and 
England (mutual assistance), as well as 
her obligations arising out of the inter- 
national convention on the strategic 
straits, Turkey provided the Axis with 
important war materials and showed will- 
ingness to enter the war on the side of 
Germany. When the defeat of Germany 
became evident, Turkey again turned to 
England, and to the U.S., Great Britain’s 
successor in Mediterranean power politics. 
However, despite all these shifts during 
the war, Turkish foreign policy was con- 
sistent in one respect — its hostility 
toward the Soviet Union. 

The strained internal situation immedi- 
ately after the war forced the ruling cir- 
cles of Turkey to introduce a number. of 
ostensibly democratic reforms. An agrar- 
ian reform was carried out and the or- 
ganization of political parties was per- 
mitted (with the exception of the Com- 
munist Party). A new direct electoral 
system was introduced and wartime 
emergency decrees were suspended. These 
reforms, however, were too late to change 
social conditions decisively. The course of 
development today is determined by the 
country’s increased dependence on the 
imperialist powers. 

The agrarian reform covered some 
1,500,000 hectares of arable land and 
800,000 hectares of pastures from state- 
owned and village community lands. 
These largely barren lands were distribut- 
ed among 300,000 peasant families. Great 
landholdings were not expropriated, al- 
though there still remain 2,000,000 small- 
holders and landless laborers; the agrar- 
ian reform thus presented no solution to 
the land problem. 

Parallel to the capitalistic development 
of Turkish agriculture, there is a return 
to pre-capitalist forms of exploitation of 
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primitive peasant farms. Since indus- 
trial growth shows signs of stagnation, 
communications and construction are on 
the decline. Bankrupt peasant farmers 
must stay in their villages as seasonal 
laborers or increase the army of unem- 
ployed in the cities. As a result of uneven 
industrial development the country suf- 
fers from conspicuous shortages of con- 
sumer goods. Industrial growth did not 
bring about an expansion of the purchas- 
ing power of the masses because all in- 
crease in production was channeled into 
armament programs. 

The postwar political and social ‘“‘demo- 
cratization” did not create any thorough- 
going changes. The abolition of the one- 
party system enabled only bourgeois 
landowner groups to organize opposition 
political parties. The most important of 
these was the Democratic Party, which, 
after the Republican Party lost its au- 
thoritarian position, won the elections of 
1950. 

To date, the Democratic Party is still 
in power, but it owes its 1957 victory 
merely to the electoral system. The two 
leading parties differ from each other 
only slightly. The other small opposition 
parties also represent the class interests 
of the bourgeoisie. Thus all permitted 
political parties are hostile to the aspira- 
tions of the large popular masses. Truly 
democratic parties have been prosecuted 
from the very moment of their appear- 
ance, 

American imperialism capitalized on 
the alarm of the Turkish bourgeoisie at 
the democratic and revolutionary move- 
ments in the Balkans, Iran, and the Arab 
countries. The ruling cliques transformed 
the country into a militarily strategic 
base of anti-Soviet and colonialist policies 
in the Middle East and forced the country 
into the system of aggressive alliances 
headed by the United States. In 1952 
Turkey joined NATO, in 1955 the Bagh- 
dad Pact. Adherence to these alliances 
first meant the deterioration of Turkey’s 
relations with the USSR and the people’s 
democracies, as well as with the countries 
of the Arab Middle East. This isolation 
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of Turkey from her neighbors further 
increased her dependence on the imperial- 
ist powers. 

The assistance that Turkey receives is 
military and economic. She has received 
$2.1 billion for military purposes and 
$1 billion in economic aid during the 
last ten years. In summer, 1958, a new 
“stabilization loan” of $359 million was 
issued for Turkey. The total, $3.5 billion, 
is an exorbitant sum by Turkish stand- 
ards, and had it been used for produc- 
tive purposes it would have changed the 
economic life of Turkey radically. 

The dollars and goods that Turkey re- 
ceives for military purposes cannot be 
called aid in any sense. These must be 
used to maintain an army that for all 
practical purposes is controlled by and 
subordinate to the U.S. Here, the Ameri- 
cans profit both politically and financially. 
The standard of living in Turkey is ex- 
tremely low, much lower than in the 
U.S. Recently the Journal of Commerce, 
an organ of American monopolist and 
financial circles, praised the inexpensive- 
ness of the Turkish in comparison to the 
American soldier. But the above-men- 
tioned $2.1 billion are only a part of 
NATO’s expenditures in Turkey. Dur- 
ing the same period, 1947-57, Turkey 
spent 12 billion liras ($4.3 billion). In 
other words, every American dollar costs 
the Turks $2.50 from their own resources. 


The second kind of American assist- 
ance, economic aid, is a scarcely disguised 
form of military expenditure. It has been 
repeatedly admitted that Turkey enjoys 
economic aid only because she has as- 
sumed responsibilities as a military ally 
of the U.S. A few years ago Turkey 
applied for an industrial development 
loan of $300 million. For years the Turks 
had been unsuccessful in getting finan- 
cial assistance for peaceful purposes. Their 
disappointment was aired in one of the 
speeches of Premier Menderes (August, 
1952) who said that “the refusal to 
grant Turkey a loan is part of a plan to 
slow down her economic development, 
promote the interests of foreign business 
circles, and thereby increase the depend- 
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ence of Turkey on foreign countries.” 
When in 1958 the ruling circles of the 
U.S. decided to grant a “stabilization 
loan,” Turkey had no choice but to ac- 
cept it at the expense of serious economic 
restrictions. This loan was granted be- 
cause of the crisis of American colonial- 
ist policies in the Middle East. 


Generally speaking, American economic 
and military aid has had a disastrous 
effect on Turkish economic life. This 
assistance benefits only the upper segment 
of the ruling class, endangering at the 
same time the very existence of the na- 
tion. In August, 1958, government lead- 
ers declared in the Medjlis that the “‘sta- 
bilization Joan was one of the great suc- 
cesses of Turkish foreign policy.” Hear- 
ing this, the opposition leader Ismet Inonu 
exclaimed: “Another success of this kind 
and we cease to exist as a nation.” 

Before contracting the “stabilization 
loan” Turkey had an outstanding foreign 
debt of $1 billion. Repayment of these 
loans was to be completed by the year 
2002, provided her negative foreign trade 
balance could be liquidated and the gen- 
eral economic situation stabilized. But 
this “stabilization loan” only increased 
Turkey’s indebtedness. One really won- 
ders whether the Turkish government or 
its creditors have any illusions about re- 
payment. 

Turkey certainly cannot expect her sal- 
vation from imperialist loans. The pres- 
ent situation is highly reminiscent of the 
events a hundred years ago, when the 
Sultan first resorted to Western financial 
aid. In 1854 these loans began with a 
modest 75 million francs; they rapidly 
increased, so that by 1874 the country 
had a foreign debt of 5.3 billion francs 
(although the French actually paid only 
3 billion francs). In 1875 the feudal 
state went bankrupt, paving the way for 
the ill-famed ‘Decree of Mucharrem,” 
which introduced the era of foreign 
tutelage. 

The serious consequences of this policy 
of foreign loans are already apparent. 
The budget of 1959 showed a deficit of 
1.8 billion lira — the highest figure in 
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the postwar period. In 1930 the amount 
of money in circulation was 158.8 mil- 
lion lira, which increased to 881 millions 
by the end of the war and to 3,827.2 
millions by August, 1958. At the same 
time, the rate of growth in industrial 
production did not keep pace with the 
growing amount of money in circula- 
tion. The official dollar exchange rate 
was put at 2.8 lira after the financial 
reform of 1946, but this rate later de- 
teriorated on the free market to 3.6:1 
(1953), 11:2 (1955), and 14:1 (1957). 
The cost of living increased nine times 
between 1938 and 1957, but the price 
of beans increased 40 times, the price of 
wool 10 times. 

At the same time American and other 
imperialists expand their privileges in the 
country. Not all details of the terms of 
the “stabilization loan” are yet available 
but the supervisory powers of the credit- 
ors and the restrictions imposed on in- 
dustrial investments give certain clues. 
But the Turkish people are most sensitive 
and other international missions who are 
about the privileged status of American 
and other international missions that are 
in the country to administer “foreign 
aid” and NATO military relations. These 
various missions are exempted from Turk- 
ish jurisdiction and enjoy extraterritorial 
privileges. An American military court 
and military police are maintained in the 
country, and American officials receive 
their salaries at a special rate of exchange. 
They operate special shops and clubs from 
which Turkish citizens are excluded. 

These are the results of the policy of 
Western assistance and the logical con- 
clusion of a series of events that started 
with the first deviations from the policy 
of national independence. At present the 
country has been militarized, tax burdens 
and the cost of living have increased 
exorbitantly, and, in consequence, the 
disparity between rich and poor has be- 
come greater than ever. As a result of 
the anti-national policy of the govern- 
ment, almost all of Turkey’s neighbors 
have ceased to maintain friendly relations 
with her. 
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The Turkish masses do everything 
possible to find a way out of this impasse, 
but it is difficult to voice anti-imperial- 
istic opinions since the press is largely 
controlled by pro-American imperialistic 
bourgeois cliques. Recently, however, 
contrary to previous practices, the parlia- 
mentary opposition published sharp criti- 
cisms of the government’s foreign policy 
in their press organ, Ulusz. In August, 
1958, when the Menderes government 
wanted to participate in military inter- 
vention against Lebanon and advocated 
aggressive policies against the Republic 


of Iraq, an editorial was published with 
the title, ““You Lead the Country into 
Disaster.”” The opposition press and some 
Medjlis deputies duly point out the bank- 
rupt adventurist character of the gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy. The opposition 
press also attacks the loan policy of the 
government and demands the extension 
of trade relations with the Socialist coun- 
tries. National interest certainly demands 
an earliest possible change in the policy 
of government. At present, Turkey is at 
a political impasse. 

A. Miller 


The Social and Political Value 
of Sociometric Groupwork 


The art of oral communication is essential to democracy, bridging the gap 
between the rulers and the ruled. Carefully-organized group discussions and 
sociodrama, as developed by J. L. Moreno, are methods of studying and imple- 
menting such communication patterns. This article first appeared in ZerrscHRIFT 
Fur Pourtix, IV (No. 3, 1957), pp. 249-62, and was translated by Andrew 
Janos. It is presented here in abridged form; the deleted material deals with the 


minutiae of discussion procedure. 


Isolation dominates the microsocio- 
logical aspects of politics, though politi- 
cal leaders are careful to conceal the ten- 
dency. By “microsociological” we refer 
to the boundaries between political theory 
and practice, where institutions (parties, 
associations, etc.) and ideas (trends, 
theories) overlap. This isolation of the 
many from the few at the centers of 
decision-making is a politically decisive 
fact, and is the consequence of the lack 
of any face-to-face contact to bridge the 
gap between the “passivity of the masses” 
and the “activity of the apparatus.” 

There have been numerous efforts to 
create such a bridge, following the Ameri- 
can pattern, by means of pseudo-religious 
activities (political demonstrations and 
personality cults) and theatrical devices 
(such as “shows,” illustrated campaign 
material, films, etc.). However, intimate 
communication and its related thinking 
processes are necessarily lacking from 
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such mass activities. Democracy is the 
art of collective “talk,” of conversation 
that cannot be based primarily on theo- 
retical knowledge but on established pat- 
terns of exoteric behavior. The concept 
of an art of such oral communication is 
not new; Benjamin Franklin, as a mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences in 
Gottingen, laid special emphasis on the 
art and techniques of group discussion. 
Currently, the effectiveness of group 
work is being subject to systematic analy- 
sis, aid is coming to be regarded as more 
important than individual roles or lead- 
ership patterns. This importance is ap- 
parent in the frequently cited develop- 
ment of the socio-intellectual qualities of 
the individual in a scientifically structured 
social context. Free from prejudices and 
pre-set theoretical approaches, the group- 
work method presents an opportunity for 
intelligent discussion of current prob- 
lems and gives the individual an oppor- 
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tunity to demonstrate responsibility. 
Group discussion is the democratic solu- 
tion for bridging the gap between the 
rulers and the ruled. 

The group discussion method is par- 
ticularly germane to the characteristic 
socio-political communication patterns of 
a society of two classes — orders and 
indoctrination on the one hand, obeisance 
and attentiveness on the other. It necessi- 
tates vivid exchange and cooperation; the 
former instructor becomes a partner to 
the discussion, the listener an active par- 
ticipant having the opportunity to 
emerge as a socially responsible individual. 
The managerial elite, by contrast, uses 
the most current psychological methods 
to manipulate the instincts and emotions 
of the individual and the inert masses. 
Such methods do not require verbal con- 
tact and a feeling of partnership; not only 
can speech be dispensed with, it may even 
become an impediment. Only individuals 
with social responsibility can master the 
isolated and rapidly-moving technological 
and organizational processes of modern 
society, and resist such practices. 


Speech has a maximum role in group 
discussions, which thereby become the 
most democratic form of political educa- 
tion. Verbal contacts leave greater lee- 
way for conscious thinking than the 
mere perception of symbols and pictures. 
The success of group discussion depends 
on several factors, however, each of which 
must be considered in advance and con- 
trolled by the conference leader. 


First, discussions must be arranged so 
as to avoid the use of authority or psycho- 
emotional devices and to eliminate cer- 
tain rituals in the presentation of reports. 
There should be a preliminary confer- 
ence attended by core members of the 
group to determine their attitudes and in- 
terests regarding the proposed topic, to 
work out questions of content and pro- 
cedure, and to discuss the technical as- 
pects of creating a favorable “‘organiza- 
tional atmosphere,” such as seating and 
table arrangements. Following the pre- 
liminary conference, materials such as 
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outlines, bibliographies, and demonstra- 
tion setups can be prepared. If a confer- 
ence is preceded with such lengthy prepa- 
rations, control over the conduct of the 
sessions will always be maintained and 
preliminary evaluation will permit cor- 
rections to be made in the process of 
organization. 

It is also important to recall that the 
informal aspects of group conferences 
offer the best opportunities for personal 
and intellectual exchanges. Addresses by 
external parties should be reduced to a 
minimum. This and the following infor- 
mation was gained from experience with 
weekend seminars on political science and 
sociology conducted by such German or- 
ganizations as the Federal School “Hoch- 
kamp” of the DGB, the Lutheran Aca- 
demy in Loccum, and the OTV Youth 
Organization, Hamburg; and also in aca- 
demic courses with students of the In- 
stitute of Social Studies and Psycho- 
Hygiene, Bremen, at the Academy for 
Social Studies, Wilhelmshaven-Rustersiel, 
at the Economic Institute, Hamburg, and 
elsewhere. 


[The first step in the conference pro- 
cedure is for two discussion leaders to 
break up the central theme of discussion 
into two questions and, following “warm- 
up” sessions, to present them to the 
group. The intent is to give focus to the 
proceedings and to stimulate conscious 
cooperation and contributions on the 
part of the other participants. Next, 
seminar members form sub-groups of 
five or six members apiece, with the pur- 
pose of preparing answers for the ques- 
tions, each sub-group member contribut- 
ing a brief answer to each question. An 
alternative procedure of giving different 
questions to different groups has not 
proved advantageous for the discussion 
of political or sociological problems be- 
cause it prevents a broad approach. 


The sub-groups then convene together 
and list and discuss all answers. The 
apparent completeness of facts and newly 
won perspectives thus gained is then 
challenged, however, by transforming 
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each “answer” into a new question; “the 
progress of social theory and practice 
depends on the questionability of the 
existent and of the obvious.” The process 
of transforming each answer into a new 
question takes place in the joint meeting. 
The new questions are then duplicated 
and distributed, and the participants rate 
the questions in terms of their currency 
and importance. This is the work of the 
first day of the conference; the six most 
highly-rated questions, three deriving 
from each of the two first-round ques- 
tions, are the topics for the second day’s 
discussions. An ad hoc discussion on the 
evening of the first day lays the ground- 
work for the second day’s procedings. 


On the second day, the entire group 
meets to summarize and record the re- 
sponses and supporting arguments. Dis- 
cussion leaders of each sub-group give 
short reports, usually citing and circu- 
lating reference works with divergent 
outlooks. The second day concludes with 
a sociodrama, played by about six mem- 
bers, each of whom selects a distinct 
standpoint on the topic of the session; 
other members of the group observe and 
analyze the sociodrama. The players often 
assert themselves strikingly from the 
safety of their assumed roles; the camou- 
flage of the role gives the player “the 
safety to expose.””] 


It is strongly pointed out to the entire 
group that the selection of questions for 
discussion has been the result of group 
action, whereby the group takes full re- 
sponsibility for the further conduct of 
the discussion. A coherent topic has 
been broken up, the components trans- 
formed and synthesized in the form of 
pointed new questions and responses. It 
is obvious that the underlying concept is 
the belief that opinions from opposite 
positions can be communicated and re- 
sult in the formation of new syntheses. 
The discussion leaders point out that 
each person present has been part of a 


scientific work process fundamentally 
identical with a genuine democratic life 
process. The concluding point to be 
made at the conference is the overwhelm- 
ing importance and irreplaceability of 
verbal communication, face-to-face co- 
operation, and the superiority of the 
thoughtful word over the _ technical 
manipulations with which the managerial 
class attempts to eliminate the process of 
thinking. 

The immeasureable value of such socio- 
metric groupwork in general lies in the 
fact — and this is the true political as- 
pect of the method — that social, politi- 
cal, and other problems are approached 
by various means of oral expression (the 
several group methods, reports, and socio- 
drama), by which the problems are not 
only internalized through memory but 
also externalized through social, group- 
work relations, and are made concrete 
and practical at the immediate, physical 
level. The political begins when we open 
our eyes and ears and become partners in 
a conversation, in sharp contrast to what 
Hegel thought of the philosophical. 

At the end of the conference there is 
also an evaluatory session of the entire 
group, in whch each member lists favor- 
able and unfavorable comments and sug- 
gestions for future conferences. For the 
organizers, however, this final review and 
self-critique does not mean the end of 
the conference. The conference chair- 
man, the discussion leaders, and the par- 
ticipating experts remain to measure the 
results collectively — for cooperation 
must be the basis of work at all levels 
of the social order. If these rules are ob- 
served with respect to content as well 
as to methodology and to the socio- 
psychological process, then the confer- 
ence can be termed successful as a con- 
sciously democratic way of life: objects 
and processes are manipulated, and not 
people. 


Hans H. Floeter 
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Annotated BIBLIOGRAPHY on Policy Research 
and Political Behavior 


(Selection based upon a search of journals published or received in this 
country since the preceding issue of PROD, books recently published, and 
government documents and fugitive materials recently published. New issues 
of 240 journals are currently surveyed.) 


ABERNETHY, B. R. Constitutional Limitations on the Legislature. Lawrence, Kan.: Government 
Research Center, U. of Kansas, 1959 (paper). Federal and State limitations on legislative power. 

Auisky, M., “Growth of Newspapers in Mexico’s Provinces.” Journalism Q., XXXVII (Winter ’60). 
Increasing readership, influence, and coverage characterize the provincial press, which includes a 
chain of 36 dailies as well as many other dailies and crusading weeklies. Press censorship is 
non-existent. 

Anton, T. J., “The Legislature, Politics, and Public Policy: 1959.” Rutgers Law R., XIV (Winter 
60), 269-89. Finds N.J. legislators “anxious to produce local or sectional legislation but reluctant 
to meet statewide problems headon” on the basis of analysis of voting behavior on three major issues. 

Barassa, B. A. The Hungarian Experience in Economic Planning. New Haven: Yale U. Press, 1959, 
$6.00. A theoretical model of centralized planning is used to analyze and interpret Hungarian 
planning and its achievements, 1950-56. 

BarcHoorn, F. C., “America in 1959—As Seen from Moscow.” R. of Pol., XXII (April ’60), 
245-54. The Russian image of America still seemed ‘tas much an instrument for the manipulation 
of foreign and Soviet public opinion as . . . a reflection of Moscow’s appraisal of international 
political forces.” At best it was only a “softened version of the Stalin-style image.” 

BRIMMELL, J. H. Communism in South East Asia. N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1959, $6.75. The impact 
of international Communism upon the countries of SE Asia, their reaction to this impact, and their 
influence in turn on Communism. 

CriarkKE, J. A. Research Materials in the Social Sciences. Madison: U. of Wisconsin Press, 1959, 
$.75. New edition of an annotated guide to bibliographies, newspapers and periodicals, manu- 
scripts, dissertations, book reviews, statistics, and other source materials, with instructions for 
obtaining inter-library loans. 

“Computers in Behavioral Science.” Behavioral Sci., V (April ’66}. 170-91. A symposium, in- 
cluding L. Uhr, “Intelligence in Computers: The Psychology of Perception in People and 
Machines”; and C. Wrigley, “Theory Construction or Fact-Finding in a Computer Age?” 
suggesting that with computers “the search for functional relations can be carried out directly 
rather than by the mediation of theory.” 

Connery, R. H., and R. H. Leacn, “Do We Need a Department of Urban Affairs?” Western 
Pol. Q., XIII (March ’60), 99-112. Arguments pro and com, concluding that an organizational 
reshuffling is not needed so much as “a policy to guide the federal government in its urban 
and metropolitan affairs.” 

Connery, R. H., and R. H. Leacw. The Federal Government and Metropolitan Areas. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1960, $4.75. Surveys federal programs in metropolitan areas (housing, 
transportation, military installations, recreation, etc.) and urges stronger federal guidance and 
leadership. 

Cotta, A., “Le déclin de la domination économique d’une nation.” R. d’Econ. Pol., LXX (Jan.- 
Feb. ’60), 35-68. States the nature of economic domination, draws on U.S. and UK data for 
evidence of decline, finds the concept of economic decline somewhat inapplicable and contradictory. 

Davis, M. W., and W. H. Mattory, eds. Political Handbook of the World. N.Y.: Harper, 1960, 
$4.50. New edition, listing parliaments, political parties, and newspapers of the world as of 
January 1, 1960. 

Dawson, R. Y. The Decision to Aid Russia, 1941. Chapel Hill: U. of North Carolina Press, 1959, 
$6.00. Detailed analysis of the policy-making process that resulted in the decision to provide 
lend-lease, demonstrating the relation of the decision to U.S. foreign and military policies 
and to national politics and public opinion. 

Economic, Social, and Political Change in the Underdeveloped Countries and its Implications for 
United States Policy. Prepared by Center for Intl. Studies, MIT, for the U.S. Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Washington, D.C.: USGPO, 1960. Categorizes such nations as traditional, 
“committed in principle to modernization,” or in process of development; lists the instruments of 
U.S. policy and their most effective uses. 

EMERSON, R. From Empire to Nation. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1960, $7.75. Compares patterns 
of Afro-Asian nationalism with those of Western Europe. 

Freunp, L., “Zur Theorie der Freiheit.” Neue pol. Literatur, V (Feb.-March °60), cols. 135-68. 
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Comparative review of nine German works on freedom, including U. Schmidhauser’s Welche Freiheit 
meinen wir? (Stuttgart, 59); R. Berlinger’s Das Werk der Freibeit, Zur Philosophie von Geschichte, 
Kunst und Technik (Frankfurt, ’59); J. Hommes’ Krise der Freiheit (Regensburg, ’58); D. Stern- 
berger’s Autoritét, Freiheit und Befeblsgewalt (Tiibingen, *59). 

Frey, L., “La Democratie objectivement definie.” R. Fran. de Sci. Pol., X (March ’60), 67-82. 
Objective models of democracy in terms of interpersonal relations. 

GraHaM, R. A. Vatican Diplomacy. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 1957, $7.50. History, 
nature, and organs of papal diplomacy, noting its modern administrative and legal aspects, and 
special problems of papal relations with the U.S. and the USSR. 

GrEBING, H., “Die Ideologie des Nationalsozialismus.” Pol. Studien, XI (March 60), 165-72. Social- 
psychological analysis of National Socialism, emphasizing its relations to Hitler’s character; drawn 
from the author’s forthcoming Der Nationalsozialismus—Ursprung und Wesen (Munich: Isar Verlag). 

Gsovskt, V., ed. Government, Law, and Courts in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. N.Y.: 
Praeger, 1959, $30.00 (2 vols.) Massive comparative study of law and government in the USSR 
and 10 satellite nations. 

Hatt, E. T., “The Silent Language in Overseas Business.” Harvard Bus. R., XXXVIII (May-June ’60), 
87-96. Numerous cases in point that languages of time, space, things, friendship, and agreements are 

informal, “yet the rules governing their interpretation are surprisingly ironbound” and must be 

carefully learned by the U.S. businessman abroad. 


‘Harsanyi, J. C., “Explanation and Comparative Dynamics in Social Science.” Behavioral Sci., V 


(April ’60), 136-45. Social sciences place excessive reliance on static explanations of social arrange- 
ments, not enough on dynamic (i.e., historical) analysis. Develops heuristic criteria for judging 
explanatory value of social variables in dynamic analysis. 

Harttey, E. L., and G. D. Wiese, eds. Casebook in Social Processes. N.Y.: Crowell, 1960, $3.75 
(paper). Portrait of social conditions, foreign relations, etc., derived from records of U.S. House 
and Senate hearings. 

Herron, D. G., “The Franchise and New Zealand Politics 1853-8.” Pol. Sci., XII (March ’60), 
28-43. Analysis of voting records and contemporary sources indicates limited franchise was only 
one of many factors affecting politics; others were widespread election fixing, purchases of Maori 
votes, etc. 

Hitcn, C. J., “National Security Policy as a Field for Economics Research.” World Pol., XII (April 
60), 434-52. Research can contribute to analysis and measurement of economic strength for war, 
implications of large peace-time defense budgets, efficiency of resource use, economic warfare, etc. 

Kapp, K. W., “Economic Development, National Planning and Public Administration.” Kyklos, XIII 
(#2, 60), 172-204. An inadequate or defective public administration system in an under-developed 
area “will not merely retard the development process but may defeat the entire development effort 
in an even more decisive manner than any temporary shortage of capital or inadequate technical 
skills.” 

Koen, R. Y. The China Lobby in American Politics. N.Y.: MacMillan, 1960, $5.95. Techniques of 
intervention used by interested groups to affect U.S. policy toward China, identifies persons and 
groups involved, analyses effects of acceptance of their viewpoints on governmental and non-govern- 
mental bodies. 

Kornalt, J. Overcentralization in Economic Administration. N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 1959, $5.20 
(trans. from Hungarian). “A Critical Analysis Based on Experience in Hungarian Light Industry,” 
giving an internal view of the debate between economists and administrators in Hungary, 1955-56. 

KriesBerG, L., “German Businessmen and Union Leaders and the Schuman Plan.” Soc. Sci., XXXV 
(April ’60), 114-21. Extensive interviews indicate that participation in ECSC has somewhat favor- 
ably affected attitudes; criticism has developed over particular institutional manifestations. 

“L’évolution politique du Congo Belge et les autorités indigenes.” Problemes a’Afrique Centrale, XIII 
(#1, 59), 3-77. An issue devoted to such topics as “The Process of Congolese Political Evolution,” 
“The Realities of Congolese Politics and the Indigenous Authorities,” “The Concept of Power among 
the Indigenous Societies of the Congo,” “The Traditional Authorities and the New Elite,” etc. 

Masireau, A., “La Personnalisation du pouvoir dans les gouvernments démocratiques.” R. Fran. de 
Sci. Pol., X (Merch ’60), 39-65. Increasing personalization of governmental power in one figure 
suggests a modified theory of democratic leadership. 

McCLeEttan, D. S., and C. E. Woopnouse, “The Business Elite and Foreign Policy.” Western Pol. Q., 
XIII (March ’60), 172-90. Finds business elite split between “progressives” and “fundamentalists,” 
as evidenced in testimony on programs such as Point Four, IFC, DLF. 

MELLER, N., “Legislative Behavior Research.” Western Pol. Q., XIII (March ’60), 131-53. Its in- 
tellectual foundations, chronology, and status, praising many developments but noting the incom- 
pleteness and conflicting findings of present work. 

Mwwp.eTon, D. An Introduction to Statistical Communication Theory. N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1960, 
$25.00. “A systematic approach to the design of optimal communication systems of various funda- 
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mental types, including an evaluation of performance and a comparison with nonoptimum systems 
for similar purposes,” written principally for a technical audience. 

MursratH, L. W., “Predispositions toward Political Contention.” Western Pol. Q.; XIII (March 
60), 5-18. Sociability, self-confidence, comfortable socio-economic status are dominant factors in 
predisposing a person toward political activity. : 

MitcHett, A., “Flouridation in Dunedin: A Study of Pressure Groups and Public Opinion.” Pol. Sci., 
XII (March ’60), 71-93. Comprehensive study of an American-style anti-flouridation campaign in 
a New Zealand city that resulted in a 2 to 1 referendum rejection of proposed flouridation. 

Monneror, J. Sociology and Psychology of Communism. Boston: Beacon Press, 1960, $1.75 (paper; 
trans. from French). 

Oxivera, J. H. G., “Cyclical Economic Growth under Collectivism.” Kyklos, XIII (#2, ’60), 229-55. 
Develops an interpretive (as opposed to normative), dynamic model of collectivist economies which 
suggests the hypothesis of their cyclic growth, a hypothesis supported by recent evidence. 

“On Freedom and Responsibility in Research.” Human Organization, XVill (Winter °60), 147-48. 
A policy statement of the Cornell Program in Social Psychiatry that outlines “the mutual obliga- 
tions . . . among staff members of an inter-disciplinary research project” regarding publication 
of results. 

Pottock, F. Am Introduction to the History of the Science of Politics. Boston: Beacon Press, 1890, 
1960, $1.75 (paper reprint). 

Forta, G. D., “Considerazioni sulla teoria e sulla politica dello sviluppo economico.” Rivisti di Pol. 
Econ., II (March ’60), 493-525. Definitions, genesis of the doctrine of economic development, the 
political dilemma of agriculture vs. industry, internal and international obstacles, technological 
problems, and prospects. 

RiscH1n, M. “Our Own Kind.” Santa Barbara, Calif.: Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions, 1960, free (paper). Finds noticable differences in voting patterns among ethnic and religious 
groups, as well as differences within such groups along economic lines; suggests that “the ethnic 
factor is second only to the economic factor in influencing an American’s vote.” 

Rister, M., “L’évolution de la condition des étudiants de la seconde moitié du XIX® siécle 4 1959.” 
Cahiers du Musée Social, (Jan.-Feb. ’60), 3-19. The growth of France’s student bodies and subjects 
of study in relation to national and international developments and intellectual movements. 

Ropricuez, A. P., “Cuantification de las clases medias Espinolas.” Revista Intl. de Soc., XVII (Oct.- 
Dec. 59), 559-70. Tabulations of lower- and middle-class groupings in Spain with methodological 
and interpretive comments; the groups are almost equal in size, 4.4 millions and 4.0 millions 
respectively. 

Rostow, W. W. The Stages of Economic Growth. N.Y.: Cambridge U. Press, 1960. First book 
appearance of a much-discussed new theory. Its stages are five: traditional; exploitation and <devel- 
opment of infra-structure; rapid growth in key economic sectors; technological maturity; and, at 
the final stage, a choice among providing greater social security and leisure, expansion of international 
power, or high mass consumption. The USSR has arrived at the choice point of the fifth stage. 

RotHucuitp, D. S. Toward Unity in Africa. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1960, $5.00. 
Describes, analyzes the governmental organizations and the federation movement in British Africa 
to determine trends of constitutional development. 

Royer, J., “La structure économique des pays industriels: est-elle compatible avec les besoins de dével- 
oppement économique des pays neufs?” Econ. appliquée, XII (Oct.-Dec. °59), 483-520. The 
balance of payments problems are crucial for underdeveloped countries; solution lies in increased 
Western willingness to increase purchases of their raw goods and consumer products, even at the 
expense of some internal Western agriculture and light industry. 

Russo, F., “La création scientifique et technique.” Etudes, XCIII (April ’60), 28-40. Characteristics 
of social and technical invention, relations to culture and to labor. 

ScaMMon, R. M., ed. America Votes No. 3. Pittsburgh: U. of Pittsburgh Press, 1959, $12.50. Third 
biennial edition of a handbook of raw election statistics, Presidential, congressional, and guber- 
natorial, by State. 

Scort, R. E. Mexican Government in Transition. Urbana: U. of Illinois Press, 1959, $5.75. Compre- 
hensively analyzes governmental structure, physical and social setting, people, political party system, 
electoral process, and presidency, 1910-1959. 

Sums, E., “The Intellectuals in the Political Development of the New States.” World Pol., XII (April 
*60), 329-68. The means by which the intellectual elites, comprised of all persons with advanced 
education, have attained political preeminance, who they are, their political outlooks, and their 


prospects. 

Suits, E., “Political Development in the New States.” Comp. Studies in Society and Hist., 11 (April 
60), 265-92. Interprets aspirations to modernity in terms of the resultant political order, which 
is in turn determined by social structure, cultural tradition, and human qualities and skills. 


Smon, Y. R., “Common Good and Common Action.” R. of Pol., XXII (April ’60), 202-44. “Author- 
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ity, in certain cases and domains, is made necessary not by human deficiencies but by the very nature 

of man and society.” Its counterpart, autonomy, “implies the interiority of the law.” 

Soroxin, P. A., “How are Sociological Theories Conceived, Developed, and Validated?” Soc. Sci., 
XXXV (April 60), 78-91. Great discoveries are always accomplished through the cooperation of 
“superconscious genius or intuition,” “rational, logico-mathematical thought,” and “sensory percep- 
tion and observation.” Only mediocre creative results can be achived without intuition. 

Tart, R., “A Statistical Analysis of Personality Theories.” Acta Psychologica, XVII (#1, ’60), 
80-88. Distinguished five “clusters” of personality theories, on the basis of 18 dimensions; for other 
social scientists, a useful introduction to current theories. 

Tensruck, F. H., “Die Genesis der Methodologie Max Webers.” Kélner. Zeit. fiir Soz. und Sozialpsych., 
XI (#4, ’60), 573-630. Thorough analysis of Weber’s works, emphasizing his concepts of objectivity 
as a reaction against naturalism. 

Tompkins, D. L. C. The Supreme Court of the United States. Berkeley: Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, U. of Calif., 1959, $4.50. A bibliography covering the past 20 years, with interpolated 
commentary. 

Witson, F. M. G., “Cases and Case Study: American and British.” Pub. Admin., XXXVIII (Spring 
60), 61-66. Administrative case studies are beginning to be made in Britain, but concentrate largely 
on “the pathology of the routine process.” 

Worrte, D. Science and Public Policy. Lincoln, Neb.: U. of Nebraska Press, 1959, $1.50 (paper). 

Responsibilities of industry, the federal government, and education in resolving the problems pro- 

voked by the scientific revolution in a democratic society. 


ON THE COVER: Cross-sections of a plan of commercial development along 
Atuturk Bouvelard in Istanbul, proposed by a merchants’ cooperative. 
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(Nos. 1-10, SEPTEMBER, 1959, TO JUNE, 1960) 


Academic Freedom Committee, ACLU, “The University and Contract Research” ................ March, 7-10 
Bonilla, Frank, “Student Politics in Latin America .00............ccccccccccscssesseseeseessesseaceecescenceseesees Nov., 12-15 
Braga, Giorgio, “Outline of a Typology of Adherence to Communism” 


Braga, Giorgio, ““Toward a General Theory of Social Communication” ..................:.0ccc000000+ May, 12-14 
Braudel, Fernand, “‘History and Social Sciences: The Long Duration” (Trans. from French) .... Feb. 3-13 
Clark, Kenneth B., “The SPSSI: An Action Perspective” ..............c.cccccsccscsseseeeeseeseseeseeees March, 29-31 
de Grazia, Alfred, “Fact and Value in Teaching” ...................000.: ccscssssssssssssssccscscecscserecerens Jan., 14-18 
de Grazia, Alfred, “Law and Behavior: A Unified Approach to their Study” .................... May, 3-7 
de Grazia, Alfred, Editorials: “The Environment of Political Science,” Sept., 39; “Scientific Progress 
Through Translations,” Oct., 40; “Should ‘Policy Science’ Take the Stage,” Nov., 35; “No 
Prescription Without Diagnosis,” Dec., 36; “The Reform of Publishing,” Jan., 36; “The Core 
Course in Political Science: Yak,” Feb., 36; “‘A Pluralist Approach to Research Support,” 
March, 35; “A Hundred Policy Commissions,” April, 36; “How to Simplify a Foundation’s 
Work,” May 36; “Two Hundred Years of Encyclopedism are Enough,” June, 36. 
d’Encausse, H. Carrére, “Realities and Limits of the Russian Presence in Central Asia” 
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Dichter, Ernest, “The Khrushchev Visit: The Role of Social Research” .......0.......00-. Sept., 17-18 


Dror, Yehezkel, “Administrative Agency Reactions to Court Decisions” ... ..............0...00.... Nov., 7-9 
Edelstein, J. David, “The Election of International Union Officers? 2000000000000... Jan., 30-32 
Fedotov, D., “Freudianism—A Reactionary Manifestation of Bourgeois Ideology” 

Floeter, Hans H., “The Social and Political Value of Sociometric Groupwork” 

Freidel, Frank, “Research on Roosevelt”? Jan., 11-12 
Friedman, Julian, “On the Study of Politics” .............-.:ccccsescsesneeeneeecsceerecesespeeeeraretenenenns Jan., 22-24 
Galina, A., “The Law of Outer Space” (Trans. from Russian) .2...0......00.ccccceceueeeee Dec., 19-24 
Glaser, William A., “Job Mobility Between Government and Other Social Structures” ... Nov., 20-23 
Herberichs, Gerard, “It There No European Opinion?” (Trans. from French) .................... Dee., 3-9 
Kort, Fred, “The Quantitative Content Analysis of Judicial Opinions’ Noxtligs hides March, 11-14 
Kriesberg, Louis, "Societal Coordination by Occupational Leaders” Sept., 36-38 


Lanfant, Marie L., “The Sociological Sciences in France: Organization and Development 


La Palombara, Joseph, New Political Science of Italy” ...... 
Lasswell, Harold D., “The Intelligence Function: Built-in Errors” . Sept., 3-7 
Leiserson, Avery, “The Problems of Contemporary Political Science” 
Lhomme, Jean, “Reflections on the Nature of Economic Power” (Trans. from ‘Prench) . . Dec., 10-18 
Lieber, H. J., “In Criticism of Opinion Research” (Trans. from German) ..............0..000 ee 24-30 
McConaughy, John B., and John H. Gauntlett, “The Influence of the Social Factor 

upon the Voting Behavior of South Carolina Urban Negroes” ...... May, 15-17 
Meadows, Martin, “Gustatology and the Individual” ...................... May, 32-33 


Mathews, Donald R., “Research, Participation, and the Teaching of Politics” 
Mercier, Paul, “Political Life in the Urban Centers of Senegal” 
(Trans. from French) 


. March, 18-20 


Miller, A., “Turkey’s Path to Development” (Trans. from Russian) ......0-.0...0...0cccccccc000 June, 21-28 
Miller, Arthur S., “Constitutionalizing the Corporation” ..00.0000.0.000.0..0..660.cceeccecceeeeeeeeeeeeee Sept., 10-12 


Miller, Warren E., “The University of Michigan Degree Program in Political Behavior” .... March, 23-24 
Mitchell, William C., “Fictions in American Politics” 


Mortara, Giorgio, “Indices of the Intensity of International Trade” 

Nalbandian, Myron, “Joint Planning for Civil Defense and Recreation” ..............0..00...... Jan., 28-30 
Pizzorno, Alessandro, “The Italian Socialist Party and Political Participation” 

Poisson, Jean-Paul, “Practical Introduction to Notarial Sociology” (Trans. from French) .... Oct., 12-16 
Price, Maurice T., “Applying Wargaming to the Cold War Nov., 3-6 
Prothro, James W., and Charles Grigg, “Societal Coordination by the Educated Minority” ........ Jan., 7-8 
Roelofs, H. Mark, “Make Political Theory More What?” Sept., 13-16 
Rohn, Peter H., “Testing Deutsch’s Indices of Commumity” ‘Sept., 7-9 
Rosenau, James N., “The Birth of a Political Sciemtise” Jan., 19-21 
Rothman, Stanley, “The Unhuman Meaning of the Social Sciences: A Review” sdisciscsons May, 34-35 
Russett, Bruce M., “Six Texts in Methodology” Sept., 27-29% 
Rustow, Danhwert A., “On Deutsch’s Indices of Community” March, 31-32 
Sakata, Yoshio, “Changes in the Concept of the Emperor” (Trans. from Japanese) ............ April, 3-12 
Santos, Oscar Pino, “Landholders and Mdnopolies: The New and Old Feudal Elite of 

Republican Cuba” (Trams. from Spanish) April, 13-19 
Scofield, Carleton, Institute for Research in Social Science” March, 21-23 
Spaeth, Harold J., “Measuring Ideational Identity by Pairing Justices” 0.0 .00.0...0cccccceceeeess May, 22-23 
Striner, Herbert E., “The Committee on Problems of the American Community” .................... May, 24 
Totten, O., “Kindaika in Japanese Urban-Rural Relations” Nov., 27-28 
Tresolini, R. J., “On Freidel’s ‘Research on Roosevelt? March, 32-33 
Tullock, Gordon, “An Introduction to Logical Models” Nov., 9-11 


Uledov, A. K., “Public Opinion as the Subject of Social Science Research” 
(Trans. from Russian) 
Ulmer, S. Sidney, “Congressional Predictions of Judicial March, 15-17 


Vorys, Karl von, “The Value Structures of Legislators in Underdeveloped Countries” 
Vreeland, Herbert H., 3d, “The Foreign Areas Studies Division” 


Walter, Benjamin, “Political Decision-Making in North Carolina Cities” ...0000000000000ccc-:- May, 18-21 
Weaver, Warren, “Report of the Special Committee” 
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Two Centuries of Encyclopedism are Enough 
(AN EDITORIAL) 


A General Electric physicist, Harvey Einbinder, attacked the Encyclopedia 
Britannica in the Columbia University Forum for January. He termed it antiquated, 
inaccurate, and commercialized. The Encyclopedia’s Chairman of the Board, Robert 
M. Hutchins, and Dr. Einbinder argue the charges in the current issue of Forum. 


We stand with Dr. Einbinder on the matter. Certainly, this huge compendium 


is worth something. We use our copy regularly, because there is nothing much better. 


But if there is any ideal of an encylopedia, the Britannica falls far short of it. It is 
a patched-up centenarian. It has two sets of maps, both mediocre. It has reams of 
useless statistics. Scarcely an entry in social science includes the best work of the 
| dase generation. Many everyday concepts of social science are absent. There is an 
~ @ncient article on “celibacy,” which is theological and legal in its treatment and 
ignores social psychology, but no article on “centralization.” Recently we had occa- 


“sion to check a list of key terms on behalf of a new dictionary of political science 


and were dismayed at the fundamental inadequacy of the Encyclopedia. Modern 
intellectual leaders often are entered, but briefly treated. Max Weber receives one- 


«fourth the space of the British dramatist, John Webster, and one-sixth that of 


“Weber’s Law” (psychology). The obscure English baronets have been largely 
weeded out but the atmosphere is still that of nineteenth century England. 


’ The Encyclopedia, speaking through Dr. Hutchins, claims credit for revising 
34,000,000 words between 1950 and 1959. Since the total wordage of the 1960 


- edition is-40,000,000, some bizarre computations must be occurring. Does “‘evise” 


mean “examined with some chance of being changed”? Is the Yearbook counted? 
How many of these words dealt with ephemeral social figures, how many with cur- 
rent events such as the Korean War, how many with new films? How many more 
were added? This statistic is 2 Pandora’s Box that had better 
stay closed. Dr. Hutchins also declares, “One thing can be said with certainty, and 
that is that the Britannica reflects modern scholarship. In the 1960 edition there are 
articles by forty winners of the Nobel Prize.” A dislike of statistics, as of horses 
and children, often causes abuse. This “certainty” is not only uncertain on its face 
(40 articles are what percentage of the Britannica?) but a delusion, produced, as 
every encyclopedia drudge knows, by souping up the product with famous names. 


Dx, Einbinder should be commended for his courage and zeal for the public 
welfare. He promises now to write a book on the subject. The Encyclopedia Britannica 
should subsidize him. Considering the rare value of such services and the money 
the Britannica spends for publicity and sales, I should think that $10,000 would be 
a fair fee. It would be the first step towards what would be an inevixsble conclusion. 


Like an old battleship, the Britannica should be respectfully piloted around the 
world and then scrapped. Let the final grand tour of the old hulk be touted by the 
people who have made money from it. Meanwhile, a new “encyclopedia” should be 


_ designed to replace it, reaching a newly defined audience, giving weights to entries 


according to new values of time, space, and intellect, and incorporating the revolu- 
tions in communications, -aesthetics, new specialized sciences, and forms of graphic 
This would be a noble task for Dr. Hutchins himself. A true test of 


i corde so ara and intellect lies in the construction of an “encyclopedia” for the 
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